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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


General History of the World, from the earliest 
Times until the Year 1831. By C. Von Rot- 
teck, LL.D., Professor in the University of 
Freiburg, &c. Translated from the German, 
and continued to 1840. 4 vols. vo. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tue profession of Liberalism is the tone of the 

day; and young Germany, and young France, 

and young Italy, and young America, and young 
every-where-else, supply markets to remu- 
nerate and reward the successful professors. 

The exponency of its dogmas employs a cn- 

rious sort of cant phraseology; and sundry new 

words and compounds are required to com- 
municate its ideas. It takes what it calls en- 
larged and comprehensive views, or views infi- 
nitesimally minute and detailed—the wide views 
being philosophical, the narrow ones statistical. 

But, between the two, it sees what it likes, and 

expects the rest of the world—that is to say, 

the blind, ignorant, and foolish—to see the 
same, and in the same light. 

Among the learned of this school, the pre- 
face informs us Professor Rotteck “ stands pre- 
eminent in the historical literature of Germany,” 
and has sold (the true test of merit) above 
100,000 copies of this work within a few years, 
so that it is now in its fifteenth edition: they 
seem to publish large editions in Germany, viz. 
nearly 7000 each! There can be no question, 
however, that Dr. Rotteck is a popular author: 
and we are sorry to observe it; for his hatred 
to England is bitter and implacable —and it 
would be a melancholy thing to believe that 
his sentiments were the séntiments of Ger- 
many in regard to our native country. But we 
will not attempt an essay on this production, 
republican and one-sided as it is; our few re- 
marks interspersed with the quotations, to illus- 
trate its spirit, must be sufficient for such 
purposes as our readers desire at our hands. 

The history is divided into periods, and be- 
gins at the beginning, adhering pretty confid- 
ingly to the Mosaic account of the creation, and 
doubting little more or little less than a Ger- 
man philosopher and teacher of youth is bound 
to question. His coup d’wil over the most 
ancient conditions of the inhabitants of the 
earth after the Noachic flood is succinct and 
clearly written; and the general theory of the 
dispersion of the descendants of the Ark among 
other existing nations (for our author denies 
the universality cf the Deluge), and the subse- 
quent migrations of mankind, is compiled with 
talent from the most esteemed authorities on 
these dark and distant events. The subdivi- 
sion into nine epochs is as follows :— 

“1. Ancient history. From the commence- 
ment of the historical world to the great migra- 
tion of nations; é.¢. from the first year of the 
world to the fifth century after the birth of 
Christ (4400 years in round numbers). First 


period: from Adam to Cyrus, the founder of 
the first empire of the world that is clearly 
known. From the year of the world 1 to 3425. 
Second period: from Cyrus to Augustus, or to 
the overthrow of the Roman republic. From 
3425 to 3953 (528 years). Third period: from 
Augustus to Theodosius the Great, or from the 





battle of Actium to the great migration of na- 
tions. From 3953 to 395 after the birth of 
Christ (425 years). 2. Middle history. From 
the great migration of nations to the discovery 
of the two Indies. From the year of Christ 
400 to 1500 (1100 years in round numbers). 
Fourth period: from Theodosius to Charles 
the Great, the restorer of the Western Empire. 
From 396 to 800 (400 years in round numbers). 
Fifth period: from Charles the Great until 
the end of the Crusades and the restoration of 
civilisation in Europe. From the year 800 
until 1300 (500 years in round numbers). 
Sixth period: from the close of the Crusades 
to Columbus. From 1300 to 1492 (200 years 
in round numbers). 3. Modern history. From 
the discovery of America to our own times (a 
little more than three centuries). Seventh 
period : from Columbus to the peace of West- 
phalia and the establishment of the new Euro- 
pean system of states. From 1492 to 1648 
(156 years). Eighth period: from the peace 
of Westphalia to the French revolution. From 
1648 to 1789 (141 years). Ninth period: from 
the commencement of the French revolution 
and the new order of things to the present 
time (from 1789 to 1840). It appears that 
the ages of the world, as well as their periods, 
diminish as they approach us; and that in 
later times the history of the world becomes 
chiefly a European history. Both are founded 
in the nature of things. What is nearer to us 
appears to us greater, more intelligible, more 
important; and the generality of the history of 
the world may be commended in reference to 
knowledge; but a history of the world, which 
is composed for Germans, will never be suit- 
able fer the Chinese or Peruvians. It is so 
also with time. What is more related to our 
experience—what nearer or immediately influ- 
ences us—must have for us a stronger interest 
than that which lies the most distant in the 
ocean of the past, and which appears in colours 
that grow paler and paler as it floats away. 
Recollections become more uncertain as gene- 
rations succeed one another, the voice of tra- 
dition is silent, monuments disappear; and 
gradually, as centuries flow speedily on, only 
the higher—at length only the highest—point 

project from the ocean of time.” : 

Agreeing both in the expediency of Dr. 
Rotteck’s arrangement, and in his concluding 
observation, it becomes obvious that the earlier 
portions of his performance must be the best, 
and the later portions comparatively meagre. 
The first are truly historical, discussing promi- 
nent facts (whether true or false); the last are 
opiniative, and of necessity dealing only with 
generalities, and leaving out facts of high in- 
fluence and importance. Why, the tale of the 
present century—of forty years—could not be 
told within the limits of his four volumes; and 
yet the last alone pretends to give it from the 
date of the French revolution! We shall cite 
examples of both: and first of the most re- 
mote, a favourable instance of the author’s 
powers :— 

“The principal trait that distinguishes the 
first period of the ancient world is its obscu- 
rity. It extends from Adam, i.e. from the 
origin of the human race, to Cyrus, the founder 








of the great Medo-Persian empire ; according 
to the chronology adopted by us, from the year 
1 to 3425. The first two thousand years are 
completely void. Some few traditions, far re- 
moved from one another, wave before us; and 
distance and darkness prevent us from discern- 
ing whether they are real or visionary forms. 
The darkness continues in the third thousand 
of years, and until the end of the period, only 
here and there interrupted by a doubtful twi- 
light; and in the first half of the fourth thou- 
sand years slowly dispersing before the dawn- 
ing day. Itis true that the appearances are 
here multiplied, but their character remains 
the wavering and wonderful, like the images 
that commonly pass before our fancy or eyes 
in the early twilight of morning, when we are 
dreaming or waking. Almost all which still 
remains to us of the histories of the nations of 
this long space of time is fable and tradition; 
or, at least, the properly historical accounts 
are interwoven with them, and have become, 
for the most part, unintelligible by figurative res 
presentation and symbolical investment. How- 
ever, something appears perceptible through 
this veil; and this represents nations and all 
mankind in the state of infancy or minority. 
Their origin and gradual dissemination over 
the earth lie before us, although at a viewless 
distance; and every thing reveals their new 
existence. We already perceive distinctly the 
abilities for every thing which is good or evil in 
man; but their development is yet imperfect. 
Healthy and unenervated in body and mind, man 
awakens to the feeling of his power, and mani- 
fests it with the fire of youth, and without re- 
straint, in various spheres. He is yet poor in 
experience ; yet almost entirely nature, not yet 
much improved nor corrupted by education, 
and generally midway between barbarism and 
corruption. Yet his education has already 
commenced ; natural afflictions and self-made 
sufferings have brought him to reflection; and 
he has discovered his earthly maladies, the 
eternal sources of his misery, selfishness and 
sensuality. He has also already sought for ex- 
pedients against them; he has renounced hos- 
tile separation and lawless freedom; has become 
a citizen, and has endeavoured to elevate his 
mind by extending his views into the metaphy- 
sical world. But by both he has made new evils 
for himself; he has become alternately the vic- 
tim of anarchy and despotism, and he has ex- 
changed his most sacred presentiments for the 
errors of illusion. Priests have oppressed his 
rising understanding, and princes have treated 
nations as herds. Already, robbers of nations, 
conquerors, founders of empires of the world, 
have arisen, and the perverseness of man has 
sprinkled incense to them, One small nation 
only, the Jews, preserves, with difficulty, the 
treasure of the purer worship of God; and an- 
other, the Pheenicians, prefers the arts of peace 
to the glory of war. Different attempts, al- 
though unavailing, are visible, particularly in 
the west, to obtain a free and equitable consti- 
tution. In this, and in various other things, 
climatic influence is already manifested, which 
makes the orientals indolent and patient, and 
the inhabitants of the west, agile and self-ac- 
tive. In the warm and happy climes of the 
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east, man is inclined to enjoyment and repose ; 
leisure carries him prematurely to a semi-civili- 
sation; the arts and sciences adorn his exist- 
ence; but he slumbers in the midst of his way, 
or abandons himself to effeminacy and luxury: 
while in the colder west necessity awakes and 
animates his faculties, and the knowledge of his 
own power confers constancy and dignity upon 
his character. It is true many races begin here 
to degenerate, yet they remain unenervated and 
susceptible of good. Also several nations tread 
with success the path of purer civilisation, and 
in the chosen lands of Greece and Italy, the 
soil is at least prepared, upon which later, 
from foreign seed, the most beautiful flower of 
mental cultivation and civilisation shall bloom. 
The second period extends from Cyrus to Au- 
gustus, or to the overthrow of the Roman re- 
public: from the year of the world 3425 to 
3953, (B. c. 558 to 30) 528 years. If we must 
content ourselves in the first period almost 
solely with traditions, and the proper histories 
themselves bear the stamp of the marvellous 
and fabulous; if also in other respects, and 
especially in the development, hardly com- 
menced, of all the human faculties, as well as 
social regulations, the character of infancy or 
the minority of our race is perceptibles so, in 
the second period that of maturer youth and 
manhood predominates. Distinct self-know- 
ledge, more determinate connected recollec- 
tions, the powers directed with perseverance 
to greater and higher objects, distinguish the 
second period. We shall observe here civil 
constitutions first assume a kind of consistency 
in two different ways. For on the one side, 
despotism is confirmed by the foundation of 
empires ; on the other side, freedom obtains, 
by incessant efforts and assistance, a more solid 
foundation, at least the means and ways have 
been discovered to attain it; and its possession 
is no longer trifled away from error, although 
often from perverseness and passion. If thus, 
in the interior, the regulations of nations are 
made with more reflection and reason, so, also 
in external relations, the character of the ma- 
turer understanding is visible. Wars are con- 
ducted no longer from animal desire of plunder 
and thirst for blood; from the desire of per- 
forming great actions; no longer from ven- 
geance, envy, or other merely passionate im- 
pulses of the youthful mind. Policy, and a 
reasonable desire for power and fame, decide 
now in the council of princes and nations, con- 
cerning war, and dictate peace. It is so also 
in all the other spheres of active and passive 
life. The juvenile enthusiasm, with which pre- 
viously religious ideas were embraced, changes 
gradually into colder investigation, and religion 
is made subordinate to political objects. In the 
beginning, those only of the arts and sciences 
flourish which belong to the imagination; the 
grave departments of knowledge are brought 
later to perfection. The moral condition be- 
comes more refined and polished, but more 
luxurious; the vices of rudeness are succeeded 
by those of corruption. Yet it is evident, that 
this general characteristic applies only to those 
nations that are placed in the first scene of the 
theatre of the history of the world. For there 
were indeed, also, in the second period, and 
there are even at present, many particular na- 
tions, which are yet found in the period of in- 
fancy; but of these the principal traits can- 
not be embraced in the sketch of a general 
outline. The age of youth and manhood is 
that of power, and every thing bears that stamp 
which passes on the great theatre of the world 
in the present period. Powerful kingdoms 
arise—some suddenly by gigantic efforts, others 


slowly by wisdom and persevering courage. 
Small states defend themselves gloriously 
against the most fearful superiority, or fall with 
renown in an uneqtial contest. No other age 
is so fertile in the prodigies of patriotism and 
the love of freedom; none so rich in sages and 
heroes. But terrible also are the distractions 
of falsely directed power; and sad the increase 
of illiberal national pride and republican fana- 
ticism. We discover, indeed, more crimes than 
noble deeds, more transgressors than heroes. 
Hardly a trace remains of them all, or their 
actions, good or bad; they live only as warn- 
ing or instructive examples. But what the 
mind of man has conceived, what he has done 
in art and science, continues always to act im- 
mediately, even in the most modern times. In 
this lies the peculiar pride of the principal pe- 
riod of the ancient world. Although fate has 
preserved only a few monuments of art for us 
from this period, they suffice as sublime mo- 
dels to preserve the eternal laws of the beauti- 
ful until the latest time; and immense is the 
value of the writings preserved—far more have 
been lost—in all the departments of science and 
art. It is true our advances are greater ; but 
if we consider how poorly the resources of the 
ancients compare with ours, and how confined 
with them the conflict of mental activity must 
have been upon so few nations, we shall be 
teasonably surprised, that the force of genius, 
with so little, has done so much. And much 
more it would have accomplished, had not 
freedom and morality, the foster-mothers of all 
that is beautiful and good, fallen under the 
destructive action of tyranny and corruption. 
This corruption extended in the same direc- 
tion, as at an earlier period civilisation, i. e. 
from east to west; and, at the close of this 
period the historical world is divided between 
barbarism and degeneration. But notwith- 
standing the moral depravation, which greatly 
increased towards the close of the second pe- 
riod, the principal result of its history appears 
to afford a prospect of advancement.” 

This extract may serve as a specimen of Dr. 
Rotteck’s ancient lucubrations ; and the follow- 
ing as samples of his more modern noticns. It 
refers to the period 1815-1820 :— 

“ Great Britain.—At the fall of Napoleon, Great 
Britain, above all other powers, celebrated a 
brilliant triumph. She had annihilated the long- 
feared enemy, set a king over France, procured 
the command of the European occupation-army 
for her general (Wellington), exercised a pre- 
dominant influence in the new regulation of the 
European system, and made immediately for 
herself the precious acquisition of the Ionian 
Islands ; but for the regained Hanover several 
finely situated German provinces. The conti- 
nental countries, closed to her commerce under 
Napoleon, were now opened to it again; and 
she practised anew her well-learned art of keep- 
ing these countries continually tributary to her 
industry, and of closing her own market to their 
productions. Besides, she augmented in the 
other parts of the world either her commercial 
preponderance, or, as especially in the East In- 
dies, her political and military power. Yet the 
internal condition of the kingdom did not cor- 
respond with such a brilliant exterior. The 
weight of the enormous public debt; the bound- 
less disproportion of the distribution of pro- 
perty ; the stagnation or decay of many branches 
of industry in consequence of peace ; the pre- 
carious condition of the manufacturers ; the ar- 
rogance of the rich and the eminent; the fer- 
mentation in thé poorer classes increasing year 
by year ; the just exasperation of the oppressed 





Catholics in Ireland, leading to desperate civil 





war; and many othersufferings of disease, or sym- 
ptoms, presented the sea-ruling state to the eyes 
of the observer under an aspect far from exciting 
envy, and filled the mind of the thinking Briton 
himself with great apprehension. But the worst 
result of the revolutionary struggle was the re- 
action produced and maintained by it against 
the ideas of the age. The power of the govern- 
ment became more absolute in proportion as the 
standing troops increased ; the aristocracy, re- 
volted by the democratic character of the French 
revolution, redoubled their arrogance and se- 
verity; and the people themselves, seduced by 
national rivalry, did not generally see, or saw 
without repugnance, that the policy of their go- 
vernment, instead of going on before that of 
other powers, as formerly, now remained far 
behind the spirit of the age, and trifled away its 
claim to the confidence and love of nations. 
National vanity found itself flattered thereby, 
that the Bourbons, as protégés of Britain, as- 
cended the throne of France; and passionate 
zeal overlooked that the principle of legitimacy, 
to which on this occasion the English ministers 
rendered homage, sapped the foundation of the 
rights of the house of Hanover to the throne of 
England. England—although, from consider- 
ations relative to the form of her government, 
she had refused to accede to the holy alliance— 
followed, nevertheless, its tendency, and lost by 
this means a great part of her political import- 
ance. Had she hitherto played the part of a 
protector of the weaker against the strong (in 
recent times, in particular that of the protector 
of the laws of nations against Napoleon’s world- 
dominion), and thereby obtained respect and 
powerful influence, she now sank down from the 
leading position to a subordinate. For main- 
taining the principle of legitimacy in Europe, 
after the restoration of the Bourbons and the 
fall of Napoleon, British aid was but little 
needed. The great continental powers stood at 
the head of the new system; and England here, 
compared with them, retreated almost into po- 
litical insignificance. The congresses of mon- 
archs and ministers, which ordered dictatorially 
the affairs of the European continent, took place 
in part without, in part with only subordinate 
participation of England; and among the intel- 
ligent of all nations the voice of hatred and con- 
tempt was raised against the government of 
aristocrats and the people of traders on the 
Thames. In England itself there arose, and 
marched threateningly on, a spirit of discontent 
with the government and with a constitution 
become contrary to the exigencies of the age 
either by antiquation or artificial corruption. 
An ‘investigation of the state of the nation’ was 
already loudly demanded by the leaders of the 
opposition in parliament ; and among the people 
the party, whose watchword was a radical re- 
form, and especially that of parliament, spread 
alarmingly. Seditions took place in many parts 
of the kingdom, particularly in London; an 
opportunity acceptable to the ministers— nay, 
in part, craftily called into life by themselves— 
for increasing the severity of violent measures, 
and especially for the suspension of the habeus 
corpus act, the palladium of English liberty 
(1817), which, however (unlike in this the other- 
wise analogous decrees of the Germanic diet), 
ceased again in the following year. Ordinances 
still more severe (five bills, which gave very 
sensible wounds to personal liberty and that of 
the press) were published with the approbation 
of parliament, the majority of which vanquished 
the energetic resistance of the opposition by the 
sum of votes—it mattered not whether free or 
unfree, wise or unwise. The people, however, 


were not vanquished. New seditions broke out, 
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on the contrary —especially immediately after 
the accession of George IV., hitherto prince- 
regent, upon the death of his father (Jan. 29, 
1820)—which the Castlereagh ministry thought 
it necessary to quell by executions. This mi- 
nistry, which carried through the most illiberal 
measures,—as the corn-bill, the prolongation of 
the bill relative to foreigners, the preservation 
of the great military establishment in peace, the 
restriction of the liberty of the press, the most 
barbarous measures for keeping down the Irish, 
—was not strong enough, however, to maintain 
the tax upon incomes, introduced by Pitt, 
against the attacks of the opposition — strong 
this time, because sustained by the selfishness 
of individuals. The tax was abolished.” 

In a previous period (1795, 99), our Baden 
friend’s opinion of us is still more pungently 
expressed ; and it is stated —‘* England waged 
in general only her war, and weighed the in- 
terests of mankind, and the questions of the 
most sacred rights, only in the balance of mer- 
cantile gain. We are not, therefore, interested 
in her triumphs.” 

And at a later era, viz. 1830-40,* we are in- 
formed that (in May 1832) “ Wellington was 
charged with forming a new ministry. The 
intelligence of this made an impression in 
London, and in the whole country, like that 
produced two years before by the ordinances 
of Charles X. in Paris. King William, on his 
way to St. James’s, was saluted with hissing 
and insulting words, nay, even with throws of 
dirt instead of huzzas as formerly. The royal 
banners disappeared from the steeples; the 
bells tolled, as were the monarchy buried ; in 
the London municipality the motion was car- 
ried to remove the bust of Wellington set up 
in Guildhall; and the lower house adopted the 
resolution to petition the king to admit only 
such ministers into his council as were resolved 
to carry through the reform-bill without muti- 
lation.” 

Much of this intelligence will be news to the 
inhabitants of London who were alive in 1832; 
and the “ throws of dirt” at King William are 
only imaginary German throws, not very ele- 
gantly translated into English. The chapter 
concludes thus: ‘ The only remaining events 
of importance that have recently taken place in 
the British dominions are the two insurrections 
(1837 and 1838) in Canada, caused by the 
tyranny of the mother-country.”” 

The picture of his own Faderland, however, 
is hardly more amiable: ez. gr. 

“We turn now to a country in which all the 
learned throughout the world feel deeply inte- 
rested, on account of the great conquests made 
by its sons in the empire of science. But, un- 
fortunately, it is only in a literary point of view 
that any attraction is to be found in modern 
Germany. Its political history affords hardly 
one pleasing aspect —exhibits hardly one phe- 
nomenon that is not perfectly contemptible. 
Were not the masses of the people as stupid 
as inanimation itself, they ml rise from their 
ignoble condition, throw off the yoke of their 
despicable tyrants, subvert totally the existing 
order of things, and assume the dignity of men. 
But they have not yet sense enough to appre- 
ciate the efforts of enlightened spirits for a 
better condition—for a political regeneration 
suited to the nineteenth century. But, in con- 
sidering their patient apathy under the most 
ignominious oppression, we must remember 
that public opinion has in Germany no free 





= From the title-page, however, quoted at the head, 
it is not clear whether these ten years are by Dr. R. or 
a congenial-minded translator. We presume they are 
by the professor.— Ed. L. G. 





organ; and that most of the political writers 
there degrade themselves to slaves of the go- 
vernments; that they teach only what will 
sound well to the ears of their masters.” 

And nevertheless 100,000 of Professor Rot- 
teck’s volumes have (it is said?) been sold 
within a few years!! The stupid inanimate 
beasts—the masses without sense enough to 
appreciate the efforts of enlightened spirits — 
bought them!!! 

Enough. The translation seems to convey 
with tolerable accuracy the meaning of the ori- 
ginal, but is frequently deformed by foreign 
idioms and very clumsy language. As a con- 
cise summation of ancient histories it is worthy 
of much praise; in its more learned disquisi- 
tions it is thoroughly German; and in its poli- 
tical essays applicable to our own age, it is 
what our last extracts have shewn, as far as it 
is needful for us to go into the subject. 








Sir Henry Morgan the Buccaneer. By the Au- 
thor of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” “ Outward 
Round,” “ Jack Ashore,” &c. 3vols. Lon- 
don, H. Colburn. 

Tue recent death of the author removes this 

publication from the critical tribunal; and we 

shall only say, that it is equal to his previous 
works, and does no dishonour to his memory. 

Two extracts will shew its spirit: the first, a 

glance at its Kero in harmless youth; and the 

last, an atrocious act of his riper and vicious 
years, as a pirate and buccaneer. 

“ At the opening of our tale, young Henry 
Morgan had nearly attained his sixteenth year. 
He was a blithe-looking, well-favoured, and 
handsomely featured youth, active as the wild 
goats upon his native mountains, strong in 
limb as the untamed horse of the desert, and 
fearless as the sea-eagle in the midst of his 
alpine solitudes. He was merry, frank, and 


just as wicked as any lad would necessarily 


be, who had been taught from his infancy that 
he was devoid of all original sin.” 

Suppose him now in the tropics, a depraved 
and malignant human-fiend ; and here is a scene 
of horror. 

‘“* Exactly at midnight they repaired with 
lights to the boiling-house, Morgan carrying 
with him several substances, and one liquid in 
a large bottle, or rather flask. They stand on 
the brink of a large copper, sunk in brickwork, 
nearly twelve feet in depth, and of a corre- 
sponding circumference. They descend by the 
means of a small ladder ; and when at the bot- 
tom, Morgan places, with much attention to 
order, two or three layers of salt, of alum, and 
of potass—talks very learnedly of the wonder- 
ful effects that they will produce in purifying 
the sugar, and increasing its saccharine quali- 
ties—and then begins to doubt if he have not 
done rashly in thus gratuitously imparting his 
secret to two persons, who might perhaps soon 
quarrel with each other, and thus, out of spite, 
betray the secret, should they part, and one 
happen to benefit by it more than the other. 
Hereupon the two friends, Lovel and Mande- 
ville, embraced, and swore to each other eternal 
friendship and unswerving faith. In all this 
Morgan took an especial delight, and urged 
them on to make protestations that they would 
die for each other gladly, should either of them 
be ever called upon to make the sacrifice. 
This crowning oath being sworn, Morgan ex- 
pressed himself satisfied; and, briskly mount- 
ing the ladder, pulled it up after him, and left 
them both at the bottom of the copper. We 
scarcely think ourselves justified in relating 
what is said to have ensued. It has been re- 





corded by a dubious and malignant authority, 
from evidence that was either not given or 
suppressed at the inquest. That there is much 
probability that it is true, at least in part, arises 
from the known vindictiveness of Morgan’s 
character, and the unpardonable injuries and 
insults that had been heaped upon him both 
by Lovel and Mandeville. It is thus that a 
white slave, who says he had concealed himself 
upon the premises the same night, on account 
of the incommodiousness of his own hut, re- 
lates what took place. Morgan, looking down 
upon them, broke out into a savage laugh of 
joy, and for some time spoke incoherently in 
his wild triumph, the poor wretches in the 
copper not for a long time being willing to . 
believe that he was in earnest. ‘ Rascal, 
coward, man-leech, look up! It is I, Henry 
Morgan, who am mocking you. My time is 
come; and yours, poor despicable wretches! 
One of you will be parboiled alive—one victim 
will suffice me — only one—mark that—to- 
morrow, before the survivor is released, I shall, 
in my fast-sailing schooner, be far away 
from this hated place. Who is it that shall 
be boiled? Come, make up your minds — 
you are a pair of loving friends — who will die 
for the other? Iam going to put down the 
ladder — don’t be very ceremonious about who 
shall have the honour and pleasure of dying 
for the other—but you must make haste: 
Zoabinda, Zoabinda, a few more buckets of 
cane-juice—a sweet death one of you will 
die—sweet every way—is it not sweet to die 
for your friend? What say you, Vane Va- 
gardo, Sir Paul? What say you, scourger of 
honest men, lank-sided Mandeville?’ ‘ Pity, 
pity; for the sake of your Redeemer, pity!’ 
said Mandeville. ‘ By the mother that bore 
you, have mercy!’ said Lovel. Here Zoa- 
binda, with a very pleasant grin, appeared 
above the brickwork ; and, looking down, pour- 
ed upon the heads of the devoted wretches 
bucket after bucket of cane-juice, until they 
stood nearly up to their knees in the sweet 
liquid. Whilst the doomed howled and prayed, 
weeping all the time, Morgan persevered in 
mocking and jeering their agony, and remind- 
ing Vagardo of the various occurrences of their 
past lives. ‘ Mandeville,’ said he, ‘can you 
see this scar on my forehead ?—the light is 
sufficient—look up, man! It will be the last 
time; for I am sure you will have pleasure in 
dying for your dear friend and patron.’ ‘O 
no, no! he is a’ cold-blooded, heartless villain.’ 
‘ Say you so, Mister Mandeville? What a liar 
you must be! Well, I see that all virtue and 
heroism is centred in the breast of the gallant 
knight—he will outdo you, and die for you, 
although you have reviled him.’ ‘The scurvy 
villain! sweet, pleasant Henry Morgan, take 
half my estate, and let this mean slave-driver 
die. Many are the gay days that we have had 
together, my dear friend, and many more will 
we have yet.’ ‘ Well, the half of the estate is 
something ; but you grow old, and it is time 
that you should furbish yourself up for the 
grave—get rid of your iniquities—give me the 
splendid Zoabinda.’ ‘O most willingly; save 
me but from this agony.’ ‘Do you hear, do 
you understand that, Zoe?’ said Morgan. She 
understood it very well, and shouted forth her 
contempt of her master, and accompanied the 
shout by dashing another bucket of the liquid 
upon his head. ‘I have a dear friend, one 
Joseph Bradley—do you know him, thou false 
Lovel? He persuaded me to place thee, when 
I had thee in my power, sword in hand in ho- 
nourable opposition. Now this I swear to thee 
—if thy varlet will boil instead of thee, and 
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yield the ladder, I will put a sword in thine 
hand and slay thee like a gentleman, scoun- 
drel as thou art, for the sake of the poor har- 
per’s son, who is a gentleman, heart and soul.’ 
‘ Let me up, good Mr. Lovel, let me up,’ said 
Mandeville; ‘ your death, sweet master, is cer- 
tain—I may escape.’ For all answer, Lovel 
seized his servant by the throat, and a violent 
struggle ensued. ‘ Light the fire, Zoabinda,’ 
said Morgan, in a voice chuckling with delight. 
He was readily obeyed. When the liquid began 
to grow warm, he put the ladder down, and then 
ensued the mortal struggle between the two 
villains, the fluid every moment growing more 
hot and intolerable. It was a desperate en- 
counter; and no sooner did one gain one step 
of the ladder, than he was plucked down into 
the fiery liquor by the other. They shouted 
in madness—they tore each other’s hair—they 
bit like ravenous wolves. The fight, as the fluid 
began to boil and detach the flesh in masses 
from their legs and thighs, became demoniac. 
It was horrible in the extreme to look down 
upon that scene; yet upon it Morgan looked 
and rejoiced, and, we shudder to record it, so 
did Zoabinda. The ladder still remained; but 
the steam and the effluvia were fast depriving 
the frantic strugglers of their senses. Their 
groans and their cries became more faint, till 
at length they both fell, and died in each other’s 
embrace. ‘They would not die the one for the 
other, and so they have died lovingly toge- 
ther,’ said Morgan quietly. ‘The fire will go 
out of itself. Come, Zoe, let us to bed; and 
may we not die the death of the wicked.’ The 
ladder was left in the copper, the fire gradually 
died away, and Morgan carefully closed the 
doors of the boiling-house. As they retired to 
the Penn, he merely remarked that ‘ Sir Paul 
had lived all his life in hot water, and very 
characteristically had died in hot sugar.’ ” 





A Handbook: to the Public Galleries of Art in and 
near London; with Catalogues of the Pictures, 
accompanied by critical, historical, and biogra- 
phical Notices, and copious Indexes to facilitate 
reference. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. post 
Svo. pp. 668. J. Murray. 

A Handbook: to the History of Painting, from the 
Age of Constantine the Great to the Present 
Time. By Dr. Franz Kugler. Translated 
from the German, by a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by C. L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. Pp. 
444, J. Murray. 

WE need not tell any reader acquainted with 

literature and the arts, that Mrs. Jameson has 

sedulously and successfully cultivated a know- 
ledge of the latter, and tastefully and ably com- 
municated that knowledge to the public through 
the medium of the former. The vol now 


be careful not to confound genuine nature with 
conventional nature, and to recollect that St. 
Giles’s is no more nature than St. James’s. 
There are people who, because they do not see 
at once in a great work of art all that they are 
told is there, satisfy themselves that therefore 
it does not exist. Their perception of defici- 
ency is transferred, through predominant self- 
esteem, from themselves to the object they 
look on:—very consolatory! * * * What 
Goethe says of poets must needs be applicable 
to painters. He says, ‘ If we look only at the 
principal productions of a poet, and neglect to 
study himself, his character, and the circum- 
stances with which he had to contend, we fall 
into a sort of atheism, which forgets the cre- 
ator in his creation.’ I think most people 
admire pictures in this sort of atheistical fa- 
shion ; yet, next to loving pictures, and all the 
pleasure they give, and revelling in all the 
feelings they awaken, all the new ideas with 
which they enrich our mental hoard—next to 
this, or equal with it, is the inexhaustible inter- 
est of studying the painter in his works. It is 
a lesson in human nature. Almost every pic- 
ture (which is the production of mind) has an 
individual character reflecting the predominant 
temperament—nay, sometimes the occasional 
mood of the artist, its creator. Even portrait- 
painters, renowned for their exact adherence 
to nature, will be found to have stamped upon 
their portraits a general and distinguishing 
character. There is, besides the physiognomy 
of the individual represented, the physiognomy, 
if I may so express myself, of the picture; 
detected at once by the mere connoisseur as a 
distinction of manner, style, execution, but of 
which the reflecting and philosophical observer 
might discover the key in the mind or life of 
the individual painter.” 

From the introductory papers we select the 
subjoined, relating to Hampton Court, as an- 
other fair example of the author. 

“T have (says Mrs. Jameson) stated the 
number of the pictures hung up to be about 
750; I say about, for there are many pictures 
hung between and above the windows, or in 
dark closets; so that the subject is not to be 
distinguished, much less the hand: some of these 
are labelled Giorgione, Parmigiano, Titian, and 
so forth. If by these painters, the pictures 
ought not to be so placed; if not, they should 
not be so labelled. Of these and many other 
pictures—some not yet hung up, others unde- 
servedly placed in conspicuous situations—one 
might exclaim, ‘ Why cumber they the walls, 
or even the floor? let them be taken and cast 
into the fire.’* But the mind empowered to 
pronounce judgment in these cases should be 
one of consummate taste, as well as large in- 





before us will serve to enhance her reputation; 
and will be found interesting guides to the Gal- 
leries designated in her title-page. The first 
volume, together with a pleasing Introduction, 
relates to the National Gallery and Windsor 
Castle; the second to Hampton Court, Dul- 
wich, the Society of Arts, and Soane’s Museum. 
From a work avowedly a compilation and com- 
pendious register of subjects of art, it would be 
absurd to offer many examples; but, consider- 
ing its value and utility, it would be still worse 
to pass it with mere general commendation. 
The following remarks from the Introduction 
are worthy of the writer :— 

“People have strange ideas about what is 
natural in painting. They think a group of 
Dutch boors by Ostade very natural, and Cor- 
reggio’s Venus out of nature—whereas it is just 
the reverse. Those who study pictures must 





* “ A discriminating friend of mine observes on this 
passage, ‘ that the mischief already perpetrated on this 
plea of expediency makes one shudder at such an idea;’ 
—‘ valuable or half-decayed memorials thrown out as 
rubbish by some Mr. A., B., or C., ‘most competent 
judges’—always ‘ after mature consideration, and for the 
most excellent reasons,’’ &c. &c. ‘I would,’ he adds, 
‘trust nobody—either for taste, knowledge, nor any 
quantum of soi-disant authority :—what is interesting to 
an Ottley, is rubbish to a Seguier; what Sir H. Ellis 
would rave about, is unintelligible to a Denon or a For- 
bin. The pictures you style rubbish ought to be sorted, 
catalogued, put out of the way; but guarded carefully 
from the meddling of all official and self-elected judges 
of what may or may not be of value.’ To which cor- 
rection I do, with all humility, subscribe. It is due to 
Mr. Seguier to mention the following fact :—George IV. 
ordered Mash, the deputy-chamberlain, to select from 
among the old pictures preserved in the palaces those 
which he, the said Mash, considered to be of value, and 
sell the rest. ‘ You sell off the old furniture,’ argued 
his Majesty ; ‘why not sell off the old pictures?” Mr. Se- 
guier, by prompt reference to Lord Farnborough, pre- 





vented the execution of this extraordinary order.’ ” 





formation and liberal views; and it would be 
well, moreover, if the assistance and advice of 
suchmen asSirHenry Ellis,—of the genealogists 
in the British Museum and the Heralds’ Office, 
and of great print-collectors and amateurs,— 
were put in requisition: such persons know 
well the sort of information required, and where 
to seek it, and how to apply it; they also know 
the value of old contemporary prints in deter- 
mining the authenticity of portraits. I am con- 
vinced that to examine, authenticate, arrange, 
and catalogue the pictures in the royal galle- 
ries—those only which are thrown open to the 
public—would occupy the entire time and at- 
tention of an accomplished connoisseur and 
antiquarian for one year at least, perhaps for 
two. To expect such a task to be adequately 
performed by those official persons, who have 
their own business and a hundred other things 
to attend to, is, to say the least, most unreason- 
able. Besides the pictures now hung up in the 
state-apartments, there are about 200 others 
awaiting their doom. Among a heap of rub- 
bish there exist some curious but maltreated 
and defaced Mantuan pictures, and some por- 
traits of interest, as those of Gondomar, the 
famous Spanish ambassador of James I.’s time ; 
the Indian chiefs who were here in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and who formed the subject of one of 
Addison’s wittiest papers in the Spectator ; the 
most pleasing picture ever painted of Queen 
Charlotte and her family, that by Ramsay; the 
Empress Catherine in full state costume, &Xc. 
Also a copy of Titian’s Venus, of the Florence 
Gallery—in a bad state, but apparently not a bad 
picture. And I must observe here, that tolerable 
copies of authentic portraits and of famous pic- 
tures of the old masters, have a certain use 
and value in a collection like this, and ought 
not to be rejected. Besides the Cartoons of 
Raphael, and the historical pictures, we have 
here a collection of old Venetian portraits of 
wonderful beauty, by Titian, Giorgione, Tinto- 
retto, Pordenone, and Sebastian del Piombo,* 
I know of no gallery that in this respect can 
compete with Hampton Court, unless it be the 
Belvedere at Vienna, where, indeed, the num- 
ber and exquisite beauty of the female portraits 
by Titian and Palma eclipse us utterly. The 
present condition of some of these fine works 
is, however, pitiful to see—ruined by neglect, 
damp, dirt, and, yet more, by the picture-clean- 
ers and restorers of the last century. The 
atrocious manner in which some exquisite pic- 
tures have been maltreated, patched, painted 
over, varnished, without shame and without 
mercy, is not to be described or believed. 
Many of these would be benefited by judicious 
and conscientious restoration.” 

Mrs. Jameson is exceedingly wroth with the 
existing arrangement of this gallery; and there 
certainly is much to amend in it. 

Another brief quotation states circumstances 
deeply to be lamented by patriotic lovers of 
the arts: it occurs in the introduction to the 
catalogue of the National Gallery. 

“* If, on the death of Charles 1., his magnifi- 
cent collection, instead of being sold for some 
paltry thousands, had been retained as the pro- 
perty of the Commonwealth, we should now 
rival the most celebrated foreign galleries in 
the possession of grand works of art. After the 
purchase of the gallery of the Duke of Mantua, 
King Charles’s collection included about 387 
pictures of value, among which were 9 by 
Raphael, 16 by Giulio Romano, 11 by Correggio, 
28 by Titian, 20 by Vandyck, &c.; and persons 





* “ There is ample reason to believe that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of these Venetian pictures were 
acquired by Charles I.” 
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conversant with the history of the arts in Eng- 
land, who meet, in the galleries of foreign 
princes, chefs-d’ccuvre once in our possession, 
obtained at great cost, and afterwards sold be- 
neath their value, may be pardoned if on such 
occasions they do not feel like citizens of the 
world, but rather indulge in some private and pa- 
triotic regrets for a loss now irretrievable. Some- 
thing of this coarseness of taste and ill-under- 
stood economy might have been imputed to 
the republican and utilitarian spirit of those 
times, had we not seen that the English go- 
vernment, one hundred and fifty years after 
the dispersion of King Charles’s pictures, and 
when directed by principles diametrically op- 
posite, did not display more wisdom, taste, or 
foresight, than the stern puritanical republi- 
cans of 1649. During the French invasion of 
Italy in 1797-8, the nobles of that country, 
impoverished by the heavy contributions ex- 
acted from them, found themselves under the 
necessity of disposing of the works of art long 
accumulated in their families. These were, 
according to the Italian custom, in all cases so 
strictly entailed, that nothing but such a con- 
vulsion as then shook the whole frame of civil- 
ised society to its very basis could have effected 
their alienation. The princes Borghese, Co- 
lonna, Barberini, Chigi, Corsini, Falconieri, 
Spada, Lancellotti, and others, parted with 
their pictures, reluctantly indeed, and at prices 
far beneath their real value. At this period 
the outlay of about 20,0002. would have secured 
to this country the possession of some of the 
grandest works of art now existing; and a re- 
presentation to this effect was made to the go- 
vernment, but remained unnoticed. What were 
Titians and Correggios to us in those days, 
‘ When rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war,’ 

filled all ears, occupied all minds? A lieute- 
nant in the navy was then a greater man than 
Raphael: and it must be allowed that, had 
Pitt and his ministry taken up the matter 
seriously, though thanks and deathless praise 
would have been their meed to all later times, 
the national feeling would then have been 
against them. The opportunity passed away, 
never to be recalled. The public spirit of Eng- 
land, so magnificently ‘displayed in the build- 
ing of hospitals and bridges, and fighting, at her 
own cost, the battles of all Europe, has not till 
lately been directed to the fine arts: not till 
lately has a feeling been awakened in the pub- 
lic mind, that in the endeavour to humanise 
and educate the heart of a nation for all noble 
and all gentle purposes, art, if not the most im- 
portant, is no despicable means towards that 
greatest end.” 

Our next reference cannot be made without 
expressing an opinion, that the fair writer has 
been misled by her feelings, “ such as they are,” 
into a mistaken and misplaced slap at royalty, 
not confined, as in another place, to the de- 
ceased Queen Charlotte, but applied to the whole 
monarchical class, 

“ Decorative painting” (she says, in her in- 
troduction to Barry’s pictures in the Adelphi,) 
“in the grand sense—painting in its alliance 
with architecture—was much in fashion in Eng- 
land towards the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; but though. 
practised on a large scale, it was any thing but 
a grand scale. How much more of real taste 


and greatness of style in the little dining-room 
decorated @ l’antique for Mr. Bellenden Kerr, 
than in all those acres of canvass, ‘ where sprawl 
the saints of Verrio and Laguerre,’ which Sir 
James Thornhill, and Amiconi, and Kent, have 
covered with angels, allegories, gods, and god- 





desses,—and servile, tawdry flattery of kings 
and queens, and literally at so much per yard!” 

Now, it appears to us, that, if kings and 
queens are tolerated any where, it ought to be 
in a history of the fine arts, of which—we care 
not whether from taste, vanity, or prodigality— 
they have been the great friends, patrons, and 
encouragers. To sovereigns and princes, and 
dignitaries in church and state, do we owe by 
far the largest share of all we possess that is 
great and estimable in the arts; and therefore, 
we repeat, if such personages are to be spared a 
taunt any where, it ought to be in a work of the 
nature of Mrs. Jameson’s, where a panegyric 
would be more suitable and appropriate than a 
satirical reproach. Kings have been personally 
the intimate companions of illustrious artists ; 
and, even in her own pages, the writer tells 
us: “ Almost from the time that we have had 
princes and palaces in England, we have had 
painting in some form as subservient to devo- 
tion or to decoration, to royal state or courtly 
flattery.” 

It was indeed from royalty that the arts laid 
their foundations and flourished in England; 
and we think it would have shewn better taste 
to spare a fling which would be more at home 
in an anti-corn-law harangue or reform-peti- 
tion. But having said our say anent this blur, 
we have to add, that the catalogues of the vari- 
ous galleries are compiled in a very excellent 
manner; and that no equal guides could be 
found to the works they describe. 

The biographical and historical notes are 
written in a spirited style, and add much to 
the interest and value of the pictorial notices 
and critical remarks. 

Dr. Kugler’s volume gives a distinct account 
of the Italian schools from the earliest times ; 
and his narrative is enriched by the annota- 
tions of Mr. Eastlake, than whom it would be 
difficult, either at home or abroad, to find an 
individual more competent to perform the task. 
The work is, accordingly, not merely useful, as 
a guide to the paintings of Italy, but valuable, 
as a general compendium and treatise on art. 





MURE’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN GREECE, &c. 
[Second Review.] 


At Nemea the party were alarmed by an 
attempt of brigands; and Mr. Mure, after re- 
lating the particulars, says:— 

“ Another peculiarity of this affair is, that 
the whole took place within little more than a 
mile of a station of gendarmes, who had assured 
me not half an hour before that the country 
was perfectly secure. Two or three miles fur- 
ther, on the road to Argos, where it is joined 
by the cross-road from Agio Giorgi, there is 
another station;—sufficient evidence of the 
dangerous character of the defiles of Nemea, 
and of the audacity with which outrages are 
attempted, in spite of all the precautions of 
the police. I had here practical evidence of 
what | had frequently heard remarked, by 
persons familiar with the habits of the Greek 
and Albanian mountaineers, regarding the high 
perfection in which they possess the physical 
senses. During the whole of Nicéla’s dialogue 
with the thieves at the bottom of the ravine, 
although I was rather nearer them than himself, 
and, as may be supposed, listened attentively, 
I heard not so much as the sound of their 
voices. Probably their salute, being addressed 
not to ourselves but the agoghiate, was not 
very loud. It is, however, certain that Nicéla 
heard distinctly every syllable they uttered; 
but to me he appeared to be conversing with 
the rocks and mountains. When my attention 





was first called to what was passing, by his 
answer to the agoghiate, I could just distin- 
guish the man’s voice in the distance; but it 
came so faintly on my ear, that even had I 
been perfect master of his dialect, I could not 
certainly have understood what he said. In 
these respects this hardy race of mountaineers 
enjoy the same advantages as that which occu- 
pied their native country three thousand years 
ago, and which, whether descended from it or 
no, they in many respects so closely resemble. 
To make up the perfection of a barbarous war- 
rior or huntsman, the deficiency of intellectual 
resources was compensated by a vastly supe- 
rior allowance of those in which the human 
species are surpassed by the wild animals, 
against whom their first wars are waged. Be- 
sides a piercing eye and a delicate ear, swift- 
ness of foot is to this day, as in those of Achil- 
les, considered as one of the most valuable 
qualities of a soldier, and one in which the 
hero of Troy might perhaps have found his 
match among those of the late Turkish war. 
Two of its most celebrated chiefs, Marco Béz- 
zaris and Odyssetis Androuzzos, were particu- 
larly distinguished in this department of mar- 
tial accomplishment; and various cases are 
recorded, of the latter more especially, where 
he was indebted to its exercise for almost mi- 
raculous escapes from his pursuers. Several 
curious details respecting the habits of the 
Greek brigands in their more organised state 
were supplied me by some veteran Philhel- 
lenes at Argos, from experievce furnished in 
the course of their own military career. Their 
system of organisation is very complete. Each 
band is distributed into three, or, at the most, 
four classes. The first comprehends the chief 
alone, the second his officers, or more accom- 
plished marauders, the third the remainder of 
the gang. The booty is distributed into a cor- 
responding number of shares. The chief is 
entitled to one for himself, and each subdivision 
of his force to another respectively. As the 
number of each rank is in the inverse ratio of 
their merit, the emoluments of the various 
members are thus in the proportion of their 
services. When acting in detached parties, 
for the more ready communication with each 
other, or with head-quarters, they have a sys- 
tem of signals, which consists in piling stones 
in small cairns, or pillars, conveying, accord- 
ing to their variety of form and arrangement, 
or the number of stones employed, like the 
ciphers of our telegraphs, each a different sig- 
nification to the initiated. When on the march, 
and anxious to observe secrecy in their move- 
ments, they are careful never to follow the 
beaten track for more than a certain distance 
at a time; but every two or three miles the 
whole party strike off at separate tangents into 
the mountains, and remuster at a preconcerted 
point on a more advanced stage of their jour- 
ney. While on the road they travel in single 
file, one in front of the other; and the last two 
or three of each party drag a bush behind them 
to efface the mark of their footsteps in the dust. 
Similar precautions are taken at their bivouacs 
to destroy all trace of their movements. Their 
fires they manage in such a manner as to leave 
no black spot on the ground, by placing a thick 
layer of green wood below, on which the dry 
is piled and lighted, as upon a hearth; and be- 
fore leaving the place, they lift the lower stra- 
tum in one mass, with the ashes on the top of 
it, carry it to some distance, and strew it in the 
recesses of the forest. In laying their ambush, 
their tactic is to entrap their victims into the 
very centre of their body; and then, starting 





suddenly out upon them from their lurking- 
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places, to hem them in on every side with a 
chevaux de frise of muskets pointed at their 
breasts, so as to prevent the possibility of either 
resistance or escape. The travellers receive at 
the same moment (unless the object is to kill 
or make prisoners, rather than mere plunder) 
the order to lie on their faces, when a portion 
of the gang stands guard over them while the 
remainder dispose of their baggage. The art 
they possess of concealing their persons on 
such occasions is said to be most extraordinary ; 
doubling themselves up behind stones or bushes, 
often, to all appearance, scarcely large enough 
to cover their bodies, studying the form and 
colour of the surface of the ground, and adapt- 
ing it to that of their own clothes, so that an 
inexperienced person might even cast his eye 
over them, and yet pass them unobserved, like 
a hare or rabbit in its form. One of my inform- 
ants assured me that he had in one instance 
suddenly found himself encompassed by a body 
of a dozen or fifteen armed men, on ground 
where he could scarcely before have thought it 
possible a single one could have found a hid- 
ing-place; so that, on looking around after- 
wards, it appeared almost as if his enemies had 
sprung up, like the Cadmean heroes of old, 
from the bowels of the earth. Skill and bold- 
ness in the conduct of an ambush were as es- 
sential in the tactics of the ancient heroes as 
of the modern Klephts; and there can be little 
doubt that these very arts were as carefully 
studied and as successfully practised by a Dio- 
med as a Kolokotroni. The best precaution 
against this danger is a little dog, trained to 
range the ground in front of his master, and 
whose instinct will effectually baffle the utmost 
perfection of Klephtic wisdom or ingenuity. 
They have also an organised system of espion- 
age; and their means of obtaining intelligence 
as to the plans of their enemies, in the cabinet 
or the field, are very wonderful.” 

Upon the earlier portion of this extract we 
would beg to offer an observation. There seems 
to us to be nothing wonderful in the “ high 
perfection of the physical senses” displayed 
by various races of men, whether Albanian 
mountaineer, Arab, or Red Indian. In the first 
place, the habitual exercise of these faculties 
from infancy will account for a certain superi- 
ority in their uses and application ; but beyond 
this, the wild tribes who carry it to the utmost 
limit actually possess organs in which men in 
more civilised and refined states of society are 
deficient. Let the anatomist dissect the eye 
or ear of an Osage, for instance, and the eye or 
ear of an English gentleman descended from a 
line of cultivated ancestry, and he will find the 
one possessed of distinct nerves which are al- 
most or quite obliterated in the other. Where 
is the wonder, then, that the Osage should per- 
ceive objects at a distance far beyond the ken 
of the European, or hear and make out sounds 
inaudible to the latter,—like Nicéla at Nemea, 
or Fine-Ear in the Fairy Tales? 

Our last quotation respects a bridge, the 
construction of which bears strongly upon a 
question much litigated by Grecian antiquaries. 

** At Athens (says our author) I had happen- 
ed, in conversation with Dr. Ross, to express 
my conviction, grounded partly on the evidence 
of the remains of Cniade, partly on specula- 
tive arguments, that the regular arch of con- 
centric blocks, the knowledge of which is gene- 
rally supposed to have been first communicated 
to the Greeks by the Romans at a comparative- 
ly late period, had really been practised by the 
former people from the remotest antiquity. I 
was glad to find that his opinion coincided with 
my own; and he mentioned, that in the course 





of his excursions in the interior of the country 
he had observed specimens of this style of struc- 
ture, ruined or entire, which he felt convinced 
must date from a period long prior to any in- 
fluence of Roman customs upon Greece. The 
one to which he attached the greatest import- 
ance was a bridge of Cyclopian masonry, not 
far from Sparta, with an arch in a complete 
state of preservation. As, however, the remote 
architectural antiquities of Greece were not 
with him an object of especial research, he had 
neither taken a sketch of it, nor any particular 
note of its dimensions or general character. I 
was therefore the more bent on fully exploring 
and examining so curious a monument. * * * 
The discovery of the bridge was not so easy a 
matter. The only information communicated 
by Dr. Ross was, that it lay at the foot of Mount 
Taygetus, about three hours’ ride to the south 
of Sparta, and traversed one of the streams 
that descend from the mountains to the Eu- 
rotas. We proceeded, therefore, from Baphio 
to the base of the mountains; and, coasting 
along it to the southward, inquired from cot- 
tage to cottage, and from village to village ; but 
for long without success. Every country-fel- 
low we met had his own favourite bridge, which 
he was sure must be the one we were in quest 
of; and in the course of my researches it is 
probable I inspected the greater part of the 
small number of miserable Turkish bridges, 
over brook or ditch, in this portion of the 
Spartan plain. At Jength we fell in with a 
man who said he knew of one, the stones of 
which were as large as chests, and laid without 
mortar. This piece of intelligence at once con- 
ducted us to the spot. On emerging from a 
thick grove of olives, and turning up a ravine 
to the right, the object of our pursuit presented 
itself full in front; and, with the exception 
perhaps of the Lion-gate of Mycenz, I scarcely 
know a monument the first view of which pro- 
duced so powerful an impression on my mind. 
No entire ancient bridge of any kind, still less 
an arched bridge of a genuine Hellenic period, 
had hitherto been known to exist within the 
limits of Greece ; and even the ability of the 
Greek masons to throw an arch had been very 
generally questioned. Here I saw an arched 
bridge of considerable size and finished struc- 
ture, and in a style of masonry which guarantees 
it a work of the remotest antiquity — probably 
of the heroic age itself. This monument, there- 
fore, while it tangibly connects us with a period 
of society separated from our own by so wide a 
blank in the page of history, realises to our 
senses a state of art to all appearance proper 
and peculiar to itself, and which, but for the 
existence of this and a few other venerable re- 
mains of the same class, might be considered 
(as the men by whom they were constructed 
have been, by some modern schools of sceptics) 
to be but the unreal visions of a poetical fancy. 
The beauty of its situation adds much to its 
general effect. It is built just where the stream 
it traverses, a respectable tributary of the Eu- 
rotas, issues from one of the deepest and darkest 
gorges of Taygetus. I could learn no other 
name for this river than that of the neighbour- 
ing village on its banks, which is called Xeré- 
kampo (Dry-field). It brings down a consi- 
derable body of water, damned up immediately 
below the bridge for the supply of the village- 
fountain. The masonry of the arch, the piers, 
and the portions of wall immediately connected 
with either, are ancient, and in good preserva- 
tion. The parapet is modern, of poor rubble- 


work ; and where the outer Cyclopian facing of 
the retaining wall at the extremity of each flank 
has fallen away, traces are also visible of Turk- 





ish repairs. The span of the arch is about 
twenty-seven feet; the breadth of the cause- 
way between the parapets from six to seven. 
Each parapet is about one foot three inches in 
thickness, giving nine or ten feet for the whole 
breadth of the arch. There are no visible re- 
mains of pavement. Although the precipitous 
nature of the ground rendered it impossible to 
obtain any full view of the upper or western 
front of this monument, I was yet enabled to 
ascertain that the masonry is at least as well 
preserved on that side. The largest stones 
are those of the arch; some of them may be 
from four to five feet long, from two to three in 
breadth, and between one and two in thickness. 
In size and proportions they are nearly similar 
to those which form the interior lining of the 
Heroic sepulchres of Mycenz; and the whole 
character of the work leads to the impression 
of its being a structure of the same epoch that 
produced those monuments. Even those who 
may not be willing to acquiesce in this view 
will scarcely venture to dispute its genuine 
Hellenic, or rather Spartan antiquity. Apart 
from the style of the masonry, it is hardly in a 
situation to admit of its being a work either of 
the Macedonian or Roman periods, lying as it 
does in this remote corner of the peninsula, 
where in later times it is little likely there 
could have been a thoroughfare of sufficient 
importance to warrant such expensive under- 
takings. Its existence, therefore, seems suf- 
ficient in itself to establish the use of the arch 
in Greece at a very remote epoch.” * 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Mr, Eyre’s Overland Expedition. 
GEOGRAPHICAL and topographical information 
is eagerly sought, and very generally read with 
avidity and interest. And the more especially 
when British enterprise, collectively or indi- 
vidually, spreading civilisation and improve- 
ments to localities, or exploring unknown tracts 
or routes, furnishes the facts. The numerous 
gratifying marks of approbation we have re- 
ceived for Capt. Mignan’s account of Aden, in 
the last three Lit. Gazettes, have impressed this 
more strongly on our minds; and we have much 
pleasure, therefore, in being enabled to commu- 
nicate to our readers the following relation of 
Mr. Eyre’s overland journey from Fowler’s 
Bay to King George’s Sound. The disasters he 
encountered, and the difficulties he overcame, 
will not diminish the interest with which it 
will be read. The letters whence we derive 
the outline of his route, are dated respectively 
Adelaide, 26th July, and Albany, 7th July, 1841. 
He says:— 

“On the 25th February, I left Fowler’s Bay 
with a party consisting of an overseer and three 
native boys. I was provided with ten horses, 
and provisions calculated for nine weeks. Upon 
entering within the limits of Western Australia, 
I found the country, extending around the 
Great Australian Bight, for upwards of 500 
miles, to consist entirely of the fossil formation, 
with a considerable elevation above the level of 
the sea, varying, perhaps, from 200 to 300 feet, 
and forming, for the most part, a country which 
presented the appearance of an elevated and 





* “ Apart from the evidence adduced here, and in pre- 
vious portions of this journal, some additional arguments 
in favour of the opinion here advocated have been ad- 
vanced in an article in the Annals of the Roman Arche- 
ological Institute (vol. x. p. 141), where I have endea- 
voured to shew, by reference to the text of Pausanias, 
compared with the existing remains, that the ‘ Treasury’ 
of Minyas at Orchomenus was vaulted on the principle 
of the arch of concentric layers.” 
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almost level table-land. This extensive region 
is of the most desolate and barren character 
imaginable; almost entirely without grass, 
destitute of timber, and in many parts densely 
covered by an impenetrable scrub. There was 
no surface-water, neither were there creeks or 
water-courses of any description. -The only 
supply of water procured by the party through 
this dreary waste, was obtained by digging in 
the drifts of pure white sand found along the 
coast at places where the great fossil bank re- 
ceded a little from the immediate margin of 
the sea. The supply thus obtained was very 
precarious; and during the progress of our 
journey, we crossed over, at various times, 
intervals of 60, 136, 160, and 150 miles in ex- 
tent, throughout which it was impossible to 
procure a drop of water in any way. In this 
fearful country our horses suffered most se- 
verely, and on two different occasions were 
seven days without any water, and almost with- 
out food also. From this cause, we lost many 
valuable animals; and our progress was im- 
peded by the frequent and long delays neces- 
sary to recruit those that were still left alive. 
Our journey thus became protracted to a period 
far beyond what had been calculated upon ; and 
it became imperative not merely to economise 
the provisions we had brought with us, but, 
eventually, to destroy two of our horses as an 
additional supply of food to the party. In the 
midst of these difficulties, and then barely half- 
way across the Great Bight, my very small party 
was broken up by an event as distressing as it 
was tragical, and IT was left alone with a native 
of King George’s Sound.* This melancholy 
occurrence, added to the weak and jaded con- 
dition of the few remaining horses, effectually 
prevented my examination of the country be- 
yond the line of my immediate route; in fact, 
from the time of our entering the colony of 
Western Australia, such was the dreadful na- 
ture of the country, that the whole party were 
obliged to walk; and it was not until our ar- 
rival at East Mount Barren that myself and the 
native boy could venture to ride. The first im- 
prevement observed in the face of the country 
was the finding a narrow strip of grassy land 
immediately to the eastward of Point Malcolm ; 
but it was not until we had passed Cape Arid 
that we met with the first permanent surface- 
water, in the shape ofa small fresh-water lake. 
The character of the country was now changed, 
and consisted of open, elevated, sandy downs, 
covered with shrubs and underwood, and ge- 
nerally based upon an oolitic foundation, with 
here and there a few granite bluffs. We now 
crossed on our route many salt-water creeks or 





* Short allowance of provisions, and the obligation to 
walk instead of ride, the few horses left being scarcely 
able to crawl, produced sullenness and discontent in two 
of the native boys, who plundered the scanty stores, and 
made off. They returned, however, after an absence of 
four days, and were well received, in the hope of their 
amendment. But, still discontented, and despairing of 
reaching King George’s Sound, they planned another 
plunder, and a return to the provisions left at Fowler’s 
Bay. Their scheme was unhappily but too successfully 
executed during the night of the 29th April, whilst Mr. 
Eyre was absent from the camp watching the horses 
{reduced to five) to prevent them straying. “ After 
plundering the stores of provisions and fire-arms, it 
would appear they were preparing to depart, when the 
unfortunate overseer awoke, and, in his attempt to pre- 
vent their purpose, fell a victim to these ruthless mur- 
derers.” 

At a distance of fully 450 miles from Fowler's Bay, 
and nearly 600 from King George’s Sound, Mr. Eyre’s 
position was now little to be envied: left alone with a 
single native, whose fidelity he could place no depend- 
ence on, with but little provisions, and almost without 
arms; whilst his jaded horses had been already three 
days without water. To re-cross the fearful country 
passed over was impossible; so they pushed on, en- 
countering similar difficulties. 





inlets, most of which received drainage of either 
brackish or fresh water from the interior. The 
first of these occurs immediately east of Cape 
Arid; but it is very small, and separated from 
the sea by a bar of sand. Others, as we ad- 
vanced farther to the westward, were of a more 
considerable size, and bore the appearance of 
being connected with the sea. These might 
possibly afford secure harbours for boats; but 
the circumstances under which I was travelling 
did not admit of my delaying to examine them, 
and for the convenience of crossing, I usually 
kept so far inland as to intercept them above 
the termination of the salt-water reaches. The 
streams of brackish, or sometimes of fresh wa- 
ter, connected with these creeks, are, however, 
usually very small; nor did we pass a single 
one of importance. The high downs among 
which these water-courses wind, are, as I re- 
marked before, sandy, and covered with shrubs, 
and the soil poor and destitute of grass; but 
in the valleys themselves, and in small portions 
of the slopes immediately above them, we found 
some patches of good, and occasionally of rich 
soil, upon which the herbage was abundant and 
luxuriant. These tracts, however, as far as I 
could judge, were of very limited extent; nor 
was there any timber in their vicinity beyond 
the few small stunted tea-trees growing along 
the banks of the water-courses. At intervals 
between these various creeks we met with 
many holes—sometimes of salt, at other times 
of fresh, water. A few tea-trees, and occa- 
sionally a few straggling eucalypti, grew around 
their margins ; but [ seldom succeeded in find- 
ing any grass. 

“Passing behind Lucky Bay to the lagoons 
west of Esperance Bay, I traversed a consider- 
able extent of grassy land, consisting princi- 
pally of sandy undulations, but with many 
patches of rich soil in the flats and valleys. 
Water appeared to be abundant; but there was 
still a total absence of all timber but the tea- 
tree. From the salt lagoons we crossed over a 
very barren country, and had much difficulty 
in procuring any grass for our horses. The 
water is generally very brackish, and there is 
much scrub. The rock-formation was princi- 
pally quartz, ironstone, and sandstone, with 
much grit on the surface. About sixteen miles 
N.E. of Cape Riche we fell in with a consider- 
able salt-water river from the W.N.W., which 
appeared to join the sea at a gap left by Flin- 
ders in the coast-line, and marked as ‘a sandy 
bight, not perfectly seen.’ We found several 
permanent pools of fresh water not very far 
distant, in deep narrow gulleys, by which the 
country hereabouts is much intersected. From 
the depth of the river, and boggy nature of its 
bed, we were obliged to trace its course for 
about ten miles from the sea before we could 
cross. Here the water-course was obstructed 
by aledge of rocks, and its channel appeared 
to become more contracted and rocky, whilst 
the soil, for the most part, is of an inferior 
description. Along its immediate banks there 
was a little grass, and more wood than we had 
previously seen any where: the trees are casu- 
arin, tea-tree, and eucalypti. Beyond the 
point at which I crossed the river, the country 
(as far as I was enabled to judge from a distant 
view) appeared to improve somewhat; many 
clear and seemingly grassy patches were seen 
on the slopes towards the river ; and good runs, 
for either sheep or cattle, might probably be 
found in this direction. After crossing the 
river, we met, for the first time, with stunted 
trees of the kind called the mahogany ; but it 
was not until we had passed some miles to the 
westward of Cape Riche that we saw any large 








trees, or got into a country that could properly 
be called a timbered one. Here the mahogany, 
red gum, casuarine, and other trees common 
at King George’s Sound, abounded, and formed 
a tolerably dense forest nearly all the way to 
that settlement. From the head of Doubtful 
Island Bay, I had kept some distance from the 
coast, cutting off the various corners as cireum- 
stances admitted, and cannot therefore give an 
opinion of the country immediately upon the 
coast-line. That portion of it, however, which 
lies between Cape Riche and King George’s 
Sound is, I believe, already too well known to 
require any further examination. 

“On the 2d June we had met with a French 
whaler, the Mississippi, of Havre, commanded 
by Captain Rossiter. To this gentleman I am 
much indebted for the very kind and hospitable 
reception 1 experienced during a residence of 
twelve days on board, whilst my horses were 
recruiting after their severe toils; and for the 
very liberal manner in which [ was furnished 
with supplies for prosecuting my journey to 
King George’s Sound. At the latter place I 


j arrived on the 7th July instant, after having 


travelled over an extent of country which, from 
sinuosities of the coast-line, and other obstruc- 
tions, has exceeded upwards of 1040 miles in 
distance from Fowler’s Bay; and for the last 
590 miles of which I was unaccompanied by 
any but a native of King George’s Sound, 
known by the name of Wylie. I have omit- 
ted to state, that during the progress of our 
journey we met with very few natives, and 
these, for the most part, are timid, but well- 
disposed. The language spoken by them is 
exactly similar to that of the natives of King 
George’s Sound, as far as the promontory of 
Cape Le Grand; and this similarity may pro- 
bably extend to the commencement of the 
Great Cliffs, in about longitude 1243 E. A 
little beyond this point the language is totally 
different, and the boy Wylie could not under- 
stand one word of it.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

YeEsTERDAY the anniversary meeting took place 
at one o’clock, in the Society’s rooms; and at 
six the customary dinner followed, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern. The hour of both was too 
late for us to say more, than that the president, 
Mr. Murchison, was in the chair, and read a 
most luminous view of the condition of geolo- 
gical science, and its progress during the last 
year. The Wollaston medal was adjudged to 
the celebrated geologist, Leopold Von Buch; 
and the produce of the Wollaston fund pre- 
sented to Mr. Morris, to aid him in completing 
his admirable tabular view of organic remains. 
The only changes in the council are — Sir 
W. J. Hooker, Mr. Robert Hutton, Mr. Jo- 
seph Prestwich, the Earl of Selkirk, Mr. H. E. 
Strickland, and Dr. Warburton, in the room of 
Mr. F. Baily, the Earl of Enniskillen, Mr. Dan. 
Sharpe, and Prof. Whewell, retired, and Sir 
F. Chantrey, dead. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 14.—Mr. Hamilton, president, in the chair: 
Among many donations announced since the last 
meeting was one from Baron Humboldt, on the 
mention of whose name the president took oc- 
casion to say, that, having heard that several 
members were desirous of knowing if the Baron 
had visited the society, he was happy to inform 
them that, though Baron Humboldt’s constant 
attendance on his majesty the King of Prussia 
had prevented his accepting the festival which 
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the Science of the country was desirous of giv- 
ing him, he had yet found an hour to favour the 
Geographical Society with a flying visit. There 
had been no time to apprise members; but the 
Baron was received by the present and late pre- 
sidents, Sir John Barrow, the present and late 
secretaries, and a few members whose proximity 
enabled them to attend. 

The secretary then premised the reading of 
an extract of a letter (dated Bombay, Dec. 31, 
and kindly communicated by Sir C. Malcolm) 
by a short but appropriate eulogium on Sir A. 
Burnes, and the great loss the society wil! have 
to deplore, if, unhappily, the late news of that 
gentleman’s untimely death should prove true. 
The letter stated that several letters had been 
received at Bombay from Captain Harris’s in- 
teresting expedition into Abyssinia. The march 
from the coast to Ankober had been long and 
distressing : it had occupied from the Ist June 
to the 17th July—47 days; and the heat is said 
to have been extreme. The character given of 
the country is precisely similar to that stated in 
former communications of Dr. Beke. The height 
of Ankober is 8200 feet above the level of the 
sea. The climate is described as fine. The king 
of Shoa is said to be a good sort of man, but 
very avaricious, blind of one eye, and likely to 
lose the other from chronic disease. Food and 
clothing are so cheap that a man can live com- 
fortably on a dollar or two a year. An expedi- 
tion against the Gallas was to start in a few 
days. The naturalist of the expedition had 
made an abundant harvest of botanical and 
other specimens. 

2. The next letterread was from Capt. O. Stan- 
ley, of H.M.S. Britomart, dated Singapore, Nov. 
1, 1841, detailing his cruise among some islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. After leaving Port 
Essington, whither they had arrived from Sid- 
ney, the Arrou Islands were visited. At the Ki 
Islands a fine harbour was found and surveyed, 
where all sorts of supplies and boats may be 
procured in abundance, and where timber of 
good quality also abounds, and close to the beach. 
The natives were well-behaved and industrions. 
Capt. Stanley next proceeded to Banda and Am- 
boyna, where he remained ten days to get fresh 
rates for his chronometers. The country is de- 
scribed as very fine, and the reception met with 
very kind. On leaving Amboyna, the captain 
made the island of Wetter, coasted along the 
north side of the Serwatty group, and anchored 
at Kesser, and then at Littee. The reefs of the 
Luan group, Capt. Stanley says, are much ex- 
aggerated, and badly laid down in our maps. 
The island of Baber was next visited; then 
Cerra, on the west coast of Timour Laut, at 
whose southern extremity a good harbour is 
said to exist: it is only one day’s run from Port 
Essington. The Britomart then returned to 
Port Essington; and shortly after the Beagle 
arrived there, whence, after ten days, she started 
for Coepang. The Britomart left Port Essing- 
ton a fortnight after the Beagle, having given 
the settlement all the assistance they could, in 
the repair of boats, &c. The settlement has 
been very healthy, but the climate is too hot for 
European labour. Upon leaving Port Essing- 
ton the second time, the vessel proceeded to 
Coepang, which she reached two days after the 
Beagle had sailed thence. The Britomart next 
went to Ampannap, in the island of Lombock. 
This is a place just now of considerable trade. 
Mr. King, a resident there, has laden twenty 
ships with rice in one year; besides which, 
stock of all sorts is abundant and cheap. We 


must necessarily omit many details of this in- 
teresting communication. 
3. A paper was then read from Capt. Stokes, 





describing two rivers falling into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and which had received the names 
of Albert River and Flinder’s River. They are 
small, but must be greatly swollen at certain 
seasons, as rushes, grass, &c., were seen adher- 
ing to the branches of the trees twenty feet 
above the present level of the water. 

4. The last paper of the evening was “ An 
account of Benin on the west coast of Africa, 
and the details of Capt. Becroft’s ascent of the 
Niger,” obligingly communicated by Messrs. 
Jamieson of Liverpool. The city of Benin is 
described by Mr. Moffat and the late Mr. Smith 
as by no means extensive or important; the 
houses are of red clay, and similar to those of 
other towns in that part of Africa. Near the 
market-place they were shocked with the sight 
of a great collection of human sculls bleaching 
in the sun; still more were they shocked by 
seeing in the outskirts of the town, not far from 
the king’s residence, the bodies of men who had 
been but recently decapitated, with Turkey buz- 
zards feeding on them, and on the roof of a hut 
close by, two corpses in a sitting posture. The 
stench from an open pit near this revolting spot 
was almost insufferable, proceeding, as they be- 
lieved, from human bodies in a state of decom- 
position. They had considerable difficulty in 
being admitted to the presence of the king, and 
that only upon complying with certain customs, 
The king, a robust old man, at first made un- 
reasonable demands for the permission to trade, 
but eventually agreed to more moderate terms. 
He put several questions about the slave-trade, 
and asked when the King of England was going 
to settle “ that palaver;” and when told that 
“that palaver” (to allow slave-trading) would 
never be settled, he burst into a rage, and said 
the King of England was a very bad man to 
steal vessels on the sea (alluding to the capture 
of slavers), and that he would send him a letter 
on the subject, as one of his people could write 
English. There was much difficulty in convey- 
ing the information that England was governed 
by a queen; and it excited laughter when at last 
it was made known to the king and his attend- 
ants, through the interpreter, “that the king 
of England was a woman.” Cotton wool is in- 
digenous to Benin, and is spun and wove into 
cloth by the women; sugar-cane is also of good 
quality. The soil is of a dark rich colour, and 
laid out in square plots, producing yams, plan- 
tains, casada, and Indian corn. The country 
between Gatto and Benin city is finely wooded, 
and in some places very beautiful. 

With regard to the ascent of the Niger by 
Capt. Becroft in the Ethiope, we regret, from 
the length of the paper, that we can only give 
the leading points. Mr. Becroft, in April 1840, 
first ascended the Formosa, a fine bold river 
which divides into two branches, both of which 
were ascended, one for about 50 miles, the other 
for 70, till further progress was arrested by 
vegetable productions of such a growth as to 
render it impossible to proceed. From the clear- 
ness of the water, as compared with that of the 
Niger, which Mr. Becroft had visited some years 
before, he judged the former to be quite a dis- 
tinct river from the latter. Foiled in his at- 
tempt to reach the Niger by the Formosa, Mr. 
Becroft tried what is called the Warree branch 
of the Niger, and by this route succeeded in 
reaching the Niger a little below Eboe. The 
navigation was intricate, and sickness which 
broke out proved fatal to five individuals. They 
left Eboe on the 26th May ; but, owing to want 
of water in the river, did not reach Rabbah till 
the 25th of August: on the 7th of September 
they sailed from Rabbah; and on the 11th gota 
little above the town of New Bajibo, in about 





9o 40’ north lat., and within two hours of Le- 
ver. It had been with great difficulty they had 
reached this part; and further progress being 
impossible, the vessel’s head was turned, and 
she dropped down to Bajibo, where she was an- 
chored in four fathoms. The inhabitants wished 
to barter, but had very little to offer in exchange. 
Mr. Becroft is of opinion that he could not have 
reached Boussa and Yaourie in less than a 
month, such was the increasing force of the 
current. Returning to Rabbah, Mr. Becroft 
and his party remained there till the 20th of 
September; when they quitted it, and reached 
the coast by Warree and the Formosa on the 
30th of October. Throughout its six months’ 
sojourn on the Niger, the party experienced 
nothing but friendship from the kings, chiefs, 
and people. At Rabbah they were particularly 
well received and entertained. The country 
above the town of Idah, some two hundred miles 
from the coast, is represented by Mr. Becroft as 
very beautiful, the soil fertile, and the climate 
agreeable, and the natives peaceable and desi- 
rous of commerce. Cotton and indigo are indi- 
genous productions; the latter well prepared, 
and of good quality. The pestilential swamps 
of the river alone prevent intercourse ; and the 
commerce of the Niger can only be followed by 
means of steam-vessels manned entirely by na- 
tive Africans, under the direction of European 
otficers and engincers well acclimated. But 
even in this mode of prosecuting the desired 
intercourse there are many formidable diffi- 
culties. Mr. Becroft was instructed to remain 
in Africa over 1841, with a view to ascend and 
trade upon the Old Calabar and Cross rivers. 
He did so remain; but the prosecution of his 
purpose was delayed till late in the season; and 
it was just when on the point of commencing it, 
that his aid was required for H.M.S. Albert, in 
distress up the Niger. He, however, succeeded 
in bringing that vessel to Fernando Po. In 
ascending the Old Calabar river above Duke's 
Town and the villages called Guinea Company, 
they found it a river quite unimportant, beyond 
the influence of the tides. As it would have 
been imprudent to have attempted the ascent 
(in the steamer) of Cross river, with its waters 
receding, Mr. Becroft engaged a native canoe 
with fifty paddlers; and in this, accompanied by 
his surgeon and two leadsmen from the steamer, 
he ascended that river to a town of considerable 
population, called Ommann, distance about se- 
venty milesin a N.W. by N. course. The town 
of Ommann is situate on an island, and supplies 
the people of Old Calabar largely with palm 
oil and live stock. Mr. Becroft and his surgeon 
were received at this town with great friendship, 
as the first white men who had visited them for 
trade ; and on leaving, they were requested to 
return soon. The people at the village of Etone 
declined the proposal to land, from a belief (as 
was represented) that the surgeon carried with 
him the small-pox. 

The regular business being terminated, Col, 
Gawler, late governor of Australia, favoured the 
meeting with a very lucid and detailed account 
of geographical research in South Australia, di- 
viding the subject into what has been effected, 
and what may yet be attempted, if not achieved ; 
concluding with a lively picture of the hardships 
and privations lately experienced by that most 
enterprising and indefatigable traveller, Mr. 
Eyre.* Col. Gawler is fully persuaded that 
nothing is wanted but pecuniary means, and 
those not great, to enable a party to traverse 
Australia from south to north, and thus solve 
what is now one of the most interesting of geo- 





* Of this Expedition we are fortunately able to give 
a full account. (See page 126.) 
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graphical problems. He concurred fully in the 
opinion of Mr. Gowen, that the introduction ofca- 
mels into Australia would be an invaluable boon. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday evening last, the council having 
completed the arrangements for incorporating 
the members of the Architectural Society, twenty 
of these latter gentlemen, with Mr. Tite, their 
late president, at their head, were admitted as 
fellows or associates of the institute. We can- 
not but congratulate the profession on this cir- 
cumstance, being convinced that harmony, good 
feeling, and increased efficiency must result. 
Mr. E. T. Parris read an interesting paper 
“ On the application of the higher branches of 


wished to leave a legacy to his country, he 
thinks he could not bequeath to her a greater 
boon. He has long found it unnecessary to 
use either James’s powder or the pulv. antim. 
of the Pharmacopeia; and is quite sure. that 
when the above preparation is universally 
known, not one single grain of that uncertain, 
expensive, and empirical medicine, James’s 
powder, will ever again be sold. His great 
wish is to see the above formula introduced 
into the London Pharmacopeia.” 

The chairman said he was glad to find that 
the proceedings of the society were beginning 
to attract the attention of medical men in the 
country, and to call forth practical remarks, 
founded on long experience. It was very ne- 


painting, especially in fresco, to architectural | cessary, however, to observe, that Mr. Tyson, 


decoration.” The writer stated himself to be 
thoroughly convinced of the advantages of fresco 
painting for decoration, and reprobated loudly 
the disposition which has been shewn to bring 
over foreign artists to do that which many of 
our countrymen are qualified to perform. 

At a previous meeting of the institute, held 
Jan. 31, Mr. Hardwick in the chair, the follow- 
ing papers were read: “ On two specimens of 
painting on stucco,” by Mr. White; “ On the 
curvature of the ribs of the Norwich cloisters,” 
by Prof. Willis; and “ On certain marks to be 
discovered on the walls of some ancient build- 
ings,’ by Mr. G. Godwin. This latter was a 
continuation of a paper on the same subject, 
addressed by Mr. Godwin to the Society of 
Antiquaries a few weeks ago, and on which we 


being a medical practitioner who made certain 
preparations for his own use, was at liberty to 
adopt such formulz as he considered best cal- 
culated to fulfil the objects contemplated; but 
this would be no justification for the pharma- 
ceutical chemist to deviate in these prepara- 
tions from the authorised instructions contained 
in the Pharmacopeeia, excepting where express 
directions were given to that etlect by the pre- 
scriber. 

A member was desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther there was any intention, on the part of the 
| council, to press upon the College of Physicians 
| the adoption of any improved formula which 
might be discovered. If this course were in- 
tended to be pursued, it would be a great en- 
couragement to those who, like Mr. Tyson, 





then commented. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 9.— Mr. Payne, vice-president, in the 
chair. A paper was read “ On some of the 
preparations of antimony and mercury,” by 
Mr. W. Tyson, whom the observations of Mr. 
Payne in the Pharmaceutical Journal, on the 
composition of the pulvis antimonalis, and of 
Dr. James’s fever-powder, had induced to com- 
municate a few facts on the same subject. His 
experience extended over a period of about 
forty years, and he had carefully watched the 
effects of antimony in its various preparations 
upon the animal economy, with a view to find 
out a cheap equivalent for James’s powder. 
After various experiments, he tried the pulvis 
algarothi, as ordered by Duncan (Edinburgh 
Dispensatory) ; and upon adding to it, while in 
a state of hydrate (that is, after the supernatant 
liquor had been poured off), a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia, he was surprised to find a 
considerable effervescence, shewing him that 
the beautiful white pulvis algarothi still con- 
tained a quantity of muriatic acid. He therefore 
continued to add solution of carbonate of ammo- 
nia, as long as there was any effervescence, and 
thereby deposited a straw-coloured protoxide, 
which he washed with aqua dist. upon a filter, 
and carefully dried. This straw-coloured oxide 
he found a medicine of great power and effi- 
cacy, and that he could only give it in dose 
from one-tenth of a grain to a grain. Com- 
paring these effects with the best samples of 
James’s powder, he found it easy to form a 
compound similar thereto; and by experience 
proved that he had obtained a preparation 
far superior to James’s powder, as being al- 
ways the same and always certain. The forms 
in which he used it were then given. Mr. 
Tyson likewise makes pilula hydrargyri with 
the protoxide, the form for which was also de- 
tailed. He has used both the pulvis antimonialis 
and pilula hydrargyri protoxydi now upwards 
of twenty years; and such is his estimation of 
their value in the cure of diseases, that “ if he 


| devoted themselves to the improvement of the 
| various preparations in use; for it was very 
je that an individual seldom possessed 
| suflicient weight to claim the attention of the 
| College of Physicians. —The chairman said it 
was their duty, as a public body, to discuss and 
investigate the subjects brought under their 
notice, in the first instance with a view of sa- 
tisfying themselves of the real merits of each 
particular case; and he had no doubt, as they 
acquired a character for judgment and discre- 
tion, their opinion and recommendation would 
exercise a due influence upon the compilers of 
the Pharmacopeia. This, indeed, he conceived 
to be one of the most important advantages 
likely to result from their association. 

The next paper had reference to the fore- 
going discussion: it was ‘‘ On the consequences 
of deviations from the Pharmacopeeia,” by Mr, 
J. Bell. 

The importance of a proper understand- 
ing between prescribers and dispensers as to 
the precise period at which alterations in a 
new edition of the Pharmacopeia should be 
adopted, was enforced. The dispensing che- 
mist is bound by law to obey the instruc- 
tions contained in prescriptions, and to fulfil 
to the letter the intentions of the writer; whilst 
the medical practitioner is at liberty to use his 
own discretion, and to prescribe from any Phar- 
macopeeia he may think proper to adopt—and 
therefore the practice of medical men in this 
respect varies greatly. Not unfrequently pre- 
scriptions contain terms which have been dis- 
carded nearly half a century; and others the 
value and meaning of which has been changed, 
and which latter are evidently used with refer- 
ence to their former signification. Hence the 
chemist frequently meets with cases in which, 
| if he act according to law, he must violate the 
intentions of the prescriber: Several were 
cited. Mr. Bell urged that it should be un- 
derstood as a general rule, that when an am- 
biguous term occurs in a prescription, it should 
be interpreted according to the meaning of it 
in the last Pharmacopeeia, unless the old no- 





menclature is adopted in other parts of the 
prescription, or the question involves any risk 
to the patient. In cases where doubt exists, 
and the result is evidently important, applica- 
tion should be made to the writer of the pre- 
scription. Ifthis rule were invariably observed, 
medical men would soon become familiar with 
all the alterations and improvements in phar- 
macy which are taking place, and to which 
their other duties preclude the possibility of 
their devoting so much attention, as the che- 
mist, from the nature of his occupation, habi- 
tually does. Lastly, Mr. Bell said, uniformity 
in the preparation of medicines being the great 
| desideratum, it is obvious that if any improve- 
| ment in a recognised formula be found desir- 
| able, the fact should be made known, and until 
the alteration is made by authority, it should 
not be adopted by dispensers, unless the pre- 
scription contain express orders to that effect. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson wished to make a few 
remarks with regard to one point alluded to 
in the latter part of Mr. Bell’s paper, viz. 
the preparation of acetum cantharidis. He 
thought, that undoubtedly the chemist was not 
justitied, when acetum cantharidis was ordered, 
in using any other preparation than that of the 
Pharmacopeia, however insufficient it may be. 
If the remedy should fail in the expected effect, 
it would be the duty of the prescriber to inquire 
into the nature of the preparation, and, if ne- 
cessary, to alter it; in which case express in- 
structions should be given for so doing; but 
this should never be spontaneously undertaken 
by the dispenser. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson read a paper “On the 
preparation of the salts of morphia;” in which 
he brought before the notice of the society a 
process for the extraction of the morphia from 
opium, and its purification, which possesses 
several advantages over that contained in the 
Pharmacopeeias. The professor stated that 
this deviation from the instructions of the 
Pharmacopwia was very different from the 
cases to which they had just been alluding. 
Here the effect of the product was the same, 
whichever process was adopted, only that by 
one process the morphia was obtained more 
easily and more abundantly than by the other. 
He explained, that according to the method he 
recommended, the morphia was more readily 
purified, and that a larger amount of product 
was obtained, to the extent of about one-twelfth. 
Several parts of the process were illustrated by 
experiment. 

The last paper was “ On the composition of 
gum assafcetida,” by Andrew Ure, M.D.—Dr. 
Ure said his attention had been directed to this 
subject in consequence of a statement he had 
met with in one of the foreign journals, in which 
assafcetida was described as containing 25 per 
cent of sulphur. He described the method 
usually adopted for ascertaining the amount of 
sulphur contained in mineral bodies, such as 
| coals, which consisted in acidifying the sulphur 
| by deflagration; but this process, he said, he 
| had not found to succeed well for determining 
the sulphur.in assafcetida. He had adopted a 
different process, which he believed afforded 
perfectly correct results, and by which he had 
not been able to discover more than 2 per cent 
of sulphur in any of the samples of assafcetida 
he had operated upon. He exhibited the ap- 
paratus used in this process, which was appli- 
cable to several other operations besides that 
for which he had employed it in this instance. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Feb. 15.—Mr. Walker, president, in the chair. 
The papers read were; 1. ‘* An account of Chel- 
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son Meadow sluice,” by Mr. Budd; the principal 
peculiarity of which appeared to consist in mak- 
ing the centre of motion of the sluice-doors 
so much above the centre of gravity as greatly 
to increase their freedom of action. The slight- 
est preponderating pressure on either side is 
sufficient to cause them to work. In the course 
of the conversation that ensued, it was stated, 
that the double-hinge to sluice-doors prevents 
their ever being “ hinge-bound.” 2. “ On 
the mode of obtaining foundations for bridges, 
&c., in sandy soils in India,” by Capt. Good- 
wyn. The method is very ingenious: it is by 
means ofa series of brick shafts, which are con- 
secutively built upon the surface, and the soil 
then excavated from within, similar to the pro- 
cess pursued by Sir I. K. Brunel, in preparing 
and sinking the shafts for the approaches of the 
Thames Tunnel, except that the Indian shafts 
are only 3% feet interior diameter. They are 
frequently sunk through water, and in that case 
the native labourers dive alternately with the 
instrument for excavating, and frequently re- 
main full a minute at a time under water. The 
divers suffer severely from cold from excessive 
evaporation, and are obliged to have recourse to 
large fires. The shafts, when sunk to an uni- 
form level, are connected by arches both ways, 
and the edifice is erected upon them as upon 
piles. Several and various remarks followed 
on the sinking shafts and wells in this country ; 
the scale on, and the mode in, which they are 
being conducted, seemed to come as pleasing 
novelties to many present. We may here take 
occasion to notice the valuable hints and in- 
formation that frequently are struck out by the 
reading of a paper, and their great advantage, 
especially to the graduate. 3. Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s “ Account of copper-sheathing for ves- 
selz,” detailed historically the first recorded use 
of copper, the gradual introduction of that me- 
tal and its several alloys for sheathing, all the 
patents for metallic sheathing, &c.; and it might 
be consulted with much advantage by all those 
whose attention is directed to the subject. Sir 
H. Davy’s protectors, and the experiments upon 
them, were also minutely described. 

The papers announced to be read at the next 
meeting were :—‘‘ Description of the iron skew- 
bridge over the Regent’s Canal, on the Eastern 
Counties’ Railway,’’ by E. Dobson; “ The roof 
of Messrs. Simpson’s factory, at Pimlico,” by J. 
Boustead; “ Description of the Menai Light- 
house,” by D. P. Hewett; “ Holbcrn Hill, and 
the plans for its improvement,” by J. Turner. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb. 11.—Mr. R. King, “ On the boundaries 
of the Polar seas,” took a rapid review of the 
several expeditions to trace the North-Ameri- 
can coast-line, and to discover the north-west 

assage. To the one under Captain Back in 
1833, 1834, and 1835, Mr. King was attached 
as surgeon and naturalist. His experience then 
acquired led him, in 1836, to advocate and pro- 
pose to the Government and to the Geographi- 
cal Society a land-expedition, at small cost, to 
accomplish the grand object at issue. His en- 
deavours at that time failed. But the subse- 
quent Arctic discoveries in 1837 and 1838 by 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson (see Lit. Gazette, 
No. 1214, p. 265) proved the advantages of the 
land-journey and the truth of Mr. King’s opi- 
nions. In the concluding portion of the Hud- 
son-Bay Company’s report (see as above) it is 
stated, that a fresh expedition is indispensable 
for the examination of the Gulf of Boothia, the 
circuit of which, to the Strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, according to the Esquimaux accounts 
(upon which great dependence is to be placed), 





cannot be less than 400 or 500 miles. Mr. 
Simpson and his plan to perfect this interest- 
ing service were strongly recommended. But, 
alas, Mr. Simpson is no more. And we know 
not whether any one has been appointed to 
follow out that lamented traveller’s views. The 
completion of the survey, and the solution of 
the practical passage, are unquestionably highly 
desirable; and we rejoice at Mr. King again 
mooting the point. He says:—If Melville pen- 
insula is the north-east termination of Ame- 
rica, there remains to be surveyed, in order to 
complete the north configuration of America, 
rather more than seven degrees of longitude 
and one of latitude—the distance between the 
Fury and Hecla Strait of Parry, and Messrs. 
Dease and Simpson’s most eastern limit in lat. 
68° 28’ 27” and long. 93° 7’; but if the land of 
North Somerset should prove to be a part of 
the American continent (and such he firmly 
believes it to be), there will remain in addition 
rather more than four degrees of latitude, and 
as much longitude as the western coast of 
Boothia Felix may be found to incline to the 
east. 

The whole survey, in his opinion, nfay be ac- 
complished in one season, at an expense not 
exceeding 1000/., in the following manner :— 
A party, consisting of one officer and six men, 
should proceed on the opening of the river St. 
Lawrence, which generally takes place between 
the 20th and 30th of April, by way of the Uttawa 
river, lakes Huron, Superior, and Winnipeg, 
to the Athabasca. From a bay of the Atha- 
basca lake the party should proceed by a route 
well known to the fur-traders and Indians, 
having a direction a little to the east of north 
to the 63d parallel, and about the 104th meri- 
dian, where a river called the Fish-river takes 
its rise. It is well wooded at its source, runs 
parallel with the Great Fish-river to the sea, 
and, from the unanimous testimony of the In- 
dians, most probably falls into some part of the 
Gulf of Boothia. Near the source of the Fish- 
river the party should winter, as that part of 
the country affords every thing necessary for 
the comfort and happiness of the explorers. 
The vicinity is well wooded, abounds during 
the winter with rein-deer, moose, and musk ox, 
and is the favourite resort of the Chippewyan 
Indians. Close to the proposed wintering a 
tributary to the Great Fish-river takes its rise, 
supposed to be identical with Baillies river. 
In the commencement of spring the party 
should follow the course of that tributary, the 
main stream to the sea; and by keeping to the 
eastern shore of the Great Fish-river estuary, 
to Messrs. Dease and Simpson’s most eastern 
limit, and by afterwards following the trending 
of the land north or east, as the case may be, 
either the Fury and Hecla Strait will be reached, 
or the western land of Boothia Felix. If the 
former should be the case, the northern confi- 
guration of America will be complete, and a 
north-west passage discovered, but one that is 
not practicable for commercial purposes. If 
the latter should fortunately prove to be as 
Sir John Ross has described, the survey of the 
western coast of Boothia Felix will be of most 
easy accomplishment, and the chances of find- 
ing a broad sea washing its shores highly pro- 
bable. If so, the problem of centuries—the 
question of a practicable passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific by the Polar—is at once 
solved. Should Boothia Felix prove to be an 
island, it will be still necessary to trace its west- 
ern coast; for a passage must exist between 
it and that bold land seen in different direc- 
tions by Parry, Richardson, and Messrs. Dease 
and Simpson, named, according to their re- 





spective bearings, after our most gracious So- 
vereign, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Wollaston. 

There can be no question that the whole of 
the unexplored coast mentioned westward of 
the Great Fish-river estuary, and northward of 
its position of the magnetic pole, may be ac- 
complished in one season, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by the success which attended 
Dr. Richardson and Messrs. Dease and Simp- 
son; the former surveying the Polar coast 
between the Mackenzie and the Coppermine 
in less than six weeks, and the latter between 
the Coppermine and the Great Fish-river in 
nearly the same period. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 
At the annual dinner on Wednesday last, the 
chair was occupied by Dr. Cooke, one of the 
original promoters of the society, which has now 
been established for twenty-three years. An 
oration was delivered by Mr. S. Solly, who had 
chosen for his subject the illustraticn of those 
principles which directed the mind of the illus- 
trious John Hunter: it was a composition of 
much information and good taste, and had 
moreover the rare excellence of just and forcible 
enunciation to recommend it. A report of the 
progress and of the funds of the society was 
subsequently read, by which we were happy to 
find that an association having for its object the 
diffusion of sound medical knowledge is in so 
flourishing a condition, and that it embraces 
the greater number of practitioners in the city 
and its immediate neighbourhood. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Feb. 15, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of February 7. 
—M. Vallé, colour-dealer, submitted to the 
notice of the members some specimens of 
canvass for oil-painting, covered with a sub- 
stance intended to preserve the colours laid 
on it from all effects of moisture. —M. Barral 
communicated an extract of a memoir on 
some experiments made by him on the ex- 
traction of nicotine, a substance discovered by 
the celebrated chemist Vauquelin in 1809. 
M. Barral had succeeded in obtaining this sub- 
stance in a state of purity, and had analysed it. 
He found it to be a powerful alkali, under the 
form of a liquid with a very low equivalent, and 
therefore capable of great saturation, as com- 
pared with other vegetable alkalies. It was 
also a very energetic poison, and taken in mi- 
nute doses was found to produce almost instan- 
taneous death. (We should like to administer 
a little nicotine to all amateurs of the filthy 
weed !) 

We had the good fortune to see, a few days 
ago, the valuable collection of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities belonging to Col. Theubet, brought 
principally from the cathedral of Basle. It 
appears that, at the time of the reformation, all 
the treasures of the cathedral were seized by the 
municipal authorities, and kept in the cellars of 
the town-hall ; and in 1834, when the spirit of 
political madness revived after the revolution 
of 1830, the treasures were seized by the pea- 
sants who broke into the town, and were sold 
to the highest bidder. Col. Theubet had the 
good fortune to-purchase the golden altar-front, 
given to the cathedral by Henry II., emperor 
of Germany, in a.p. 1019, and several other 
valuable objects. The altar-front is one of the 
finest works of art of the eleventh century we 
ever saw. It consists of five arches; beneath the 
middle one of which is the emperor and Cune- 
gonda, his consort, kissing the Saviour’s feet; 
under one of the arches to the left is St. Bene- 
dict, by whose intercession the emperor was 
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miraculously cured of the stone (in consequence 
of which he made a vow to decorate the cathe- 
dral of Basle with this and other objects); and 
under the three other arches are the archangels 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. The whole is 
surrounded with an inscription; and it is in 
thick plates of beaten gold. The dimensions 
are four feet in height by six feet in length, and 
it is fixed on a back of cedar-wood. Such an ob- 
ject of art, of such a period, and of such mate- 
rial, is valuable in the highest degree, more es- 
pecially when the date of its execution (A.D. 
1010 to a.p. 1019) is known with great cer- 
tainty. It was estimated in those days at seven 
thousand gold crowns, and the intrinsic value 
of the metal is believed to be 12002. This pre- 
cious relic is on the point of being transported 
to England, the French government having 
declined to purchase it, and it is hoped that 
it may be bought there for some national pur- 
pose. Col. Theubet is also going to send over 
two fine silver censers of the fifteenth century, 
from the cathedral of Basle; asilver crook from 
the abbey of Muri; a papal rose of 1329, an 
object of the greatest rarity; a beautiful drink- 
ing-cup of the time of Charles V., in the form 
of a large stag, in silver-gilt; and various other 
rare works of medieval art. So choice a col- 
lection we have not seen for many years. As 
specimens we may mention the Livre d’ Heures 
of Philip I., father of Charles V., and an atlas 
executed by Philip II. for his father Charles V., 
and presented to the emperor on one of his 
birthdays. This is quite unique, and of great 
value; it is a most beautiful production, and 
highly creditable to the prince, whose geogra- 
phical acquirements were well known in his 
day. If these objects of art should be made 
known to the antiquarian world in England, 
this would produce what is called in Paris une 
immense sensation ! 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CaMBRIDGE, Feb. 9.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—W.H. Simpson, St. John’s College ; 
C, J. Pearson, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Shelley, St. Peter’s Coll.; J. 
Kinder, Trin. Coll. ; J. Hallifax, Corpus Christi Coll. ; 
J. F. Harward, H. J. Marshall, St. John’s Coll.; A. W. 
Mactier, Trin. Coll. ; O. H. Flowers, Queen’s College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
Feb. 10.—Mr. L. H. Petit in the chair. After 
voting thanks to the donors of presents, and 
transacting the usual routine business, Mr. 
Cattermole, the secretary, read a paper by the 
Rey. T. R. Brown of Southwick, “ On the origin 
of the English verb 70 be, throughout its tenses; 
the auxiliary verbs; the terminations; and the 
personal pronouns.” ‘The writer takes an ela- 
borate view of his subject: but we have neither 
space to follow him minutely, nor type to copy 
his MS. To, our separate prefix to verbs in 
the infinitive mood, appears to have its origin 
in the Sanscrit, in which it is affixed to the 
root. Be is deduced from the Hebrew, through 
the Sanscrit, and is a word of very great im- 
portance. Mr. Brown thinks there is an error 
in the present manner of interpreting the mean- 
ing of the prefix be in Anglo-Saxon nouns,— 
that it is not a term used “to cause a sensation,” 
—nor is it “ transferred metaphorically to the 
passions or feelings which arise within us.” It 
is rather the equivalent of the Latin ab or 
Greek em...1, interpreted, the giver of being; 
DO, to act or perform; 4M, to be, exist, move ; 
THOU, a second person, one related to another, 
—are all derived from the Sanscrit; art from 
the Coptic; the termination Est immediately 


from the Anglo-Saxon; HE from the Hebrew ; 
sHE from the Sanscrit; and all the other words 
treated of,—such as is, eth, it, we, are, ye and 
you, they, did, was, were, have, been, shall, will 
(the “ shall” from the Hebrew, the “ will’ from 
the Chaldee, in spite of the Scotch and Irish 
practice of confounding them), let, may (the last 
a very curious tracing through Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Coptic), can, 
must, if, ing, &c. &c.—are all expounded in a 
manner which shews the profound erudition of 
the author, and his intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient tongues. In an etymological sense, 
the paper possesses great value, and may direct 
others to new inquiries. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Feb. 17.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Strick- 
land communicated a drawing of an ancient 
statue at Magnesia, supposed to represent Cy- 
bele or Niobe, and to have been made twelve 
hundred and fifty years before Christ.—A pa- 
per was read from Mr. Halliwell, containing 
some observations on manuscripts in the Chet- 
ham Library at Manchester, with an account 
of a curious and unique early English romance 
(which he is printing), entitled Torrente of Por- 
tugal. It is full of romantic adventures, and 
encounters with giants and dragons. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 P.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. ; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 84 P.m. 

Wednesday.—Soc. of Arts, 8 P.M. ; Geological, 8} P.M. ; 
Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Royal Soc. of Literature, 4 p.m.; Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 P.M. ; Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 p.M.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Nos. 5, 6. A Contadina of Sorento— Brigand 
Servers. i. V. Rippingille ; and 71, by the same. 
—All neat studies of Italian characters in their 
national costume. The last is superior in colour. 

8. Fruit. G. Lance.—This is a luscious pic- 
ture; and so is 168, a similar subject; but the 
artist has shewn his versatility of talent in 167. 
The Puritan, which, hanging in close juxta-po- 
sition with his rich canvass of grapes, melons, 
&c., offers a singular contrast of austere piety. 
209. The Young Falconer, is yet a different ma- 
nifestation of skill and merit. 

9. An Italian Beggar-Boy. T. Ellerby.—After 
the manner of Murillo, and painted with con- 
siderable taste and expression. 35. Medora, 
and 399. 4 Lady dressing for a Masquerade, by 
the same, are favourable specimens of his art. 

No. 22. Study from Nature. F. Grant.—A 
beautiful female head, with luxuriant hair, and 
the countenance replete with sentiment. No. 
186. The Brothers, by the same, is another ex- 
ample of beauty and feeling,—two boys, painted 
in a sketchy but masterly style. 

No, 25. First Love. Mrs. W.Carpenter.—A 
sweet girl cuddling her doll is no bad symbol of 
first love; and, truth to say, it is of a nature, 
perhaps the only instance, to bear no sting or 
disappointment along with it. Mrs. Carpenter 
has painted it with great simplicity and truth; 
as she has also No. 131, 4 Fairy Tale, which is 
brilliantly and happily told. 

No. 34. Bathers surprised. W. Etty, R.A.— 
Was in the exhibition last year ; but we notice it 
again for the sake of saying, we rejoice to ob- 
serve that so noble a production of the highest 





class in classical grace and exquisite colour is no 





longer in the hands of the artist. It is to the 
credit of the British Institution, that such a 
picture has been immediately sold. 

We wish we could have said the same of 
No. 38. Cardinal Wolsey leaving London after 
his disgrace. By S. West.—Surely it speaks 
little for the patronage of art, that this excel- 
lent historical piece should be twice publicly 
exhibited, and remain unsold. : 

No. 39. Afternoon. 'T. Creswick.—Size, 4 ft. 
5 in. by 6 ft. 1 in.; and an honour to English 
landscape. We talk of Berghems and Hobbi- 
mas, and justly admire their charming works ; 
and here we have their excellences combined 
by a native pencil. The exceeding beauty of 
the woody clump on the right is, if possible, 
surpassed by the refreshing coolness of the 
water, and delicious distance on the left. The 
whole is a composition of the foremost order, 
and a splendid proof of Mr. Creswick’s powers. 
Nos. 70, 141, 194, 268, are also all sweet spe- 
cimens of his skill. No. 194 is the greenest of 
quiet spots, and nature itself in its most se- 
cluded and noiseless moods. 

No. 51. 4 Mother’s Love. G. Clint.—A mo- 
ther with a child in its cradle, and an older 
girl attendant, on the life-scale. It is a do- 
mestic scene of much interest, and addressed 
to the holiest affections. 

No. 63. Windsor Castle, from Bishop’ s-gate. 
C.R. Stanley.—ls a fine landscape, with an ad- 
mirable perspective, aerial and glowing. No. 
260. Broadstairs Pier, Morning. — Brings the 
more important features to the foreground, but 
has a charming sea-view on one side. Both 
are among the most captivating productions of 
their kind in these rooms. 

No. 77. The bashful Lover and Maiden coy. 
F. Stone.—The maiden coy is indeed a chef- 
d’ceuvre of espiéglerie in look and dress; she is 
the perfection of coquetry; and finished in a 
style of art which would do credit to Watteau. 
The gallery or drawing-room will be fortunate 
that numbers this lively idea among its orna- 
ments. Mr. Stone has also his clever picture 
of the Interview of Prince Charles with the In- 
fanta of Spain (No. 229) again in this Exhi- 
bition. It ought not to be so. 

No. 82. Women bathing. ¥F. Mordaunt.— Is; 
a very strange affair indeed. Jupiter and Leda 
is a foolery compared with this swan-hopping 
(a corruption, by-the-by, of swan-upping, and 
the original compound word by far the most 
applicable to this scene), in which the naked 
ladies and the birds are disporting in a way 
such as ears never beheld nor eyes ever heard. 
We dare not enter into details. 

Nos. 83, 87, 94. Italian Scenery. T. Wright. 
—All sweetly done; but 87. The Cascade of Ti- 
voli, particularly pleasing and picturesque. 

No. 111. 4 Wood Nymph. A. Geddes, A.R.A. 
—A piece of warm colouring and rich contour, 
which breathes the true spirit of painting. 
Such a work from an old master would be 
highly prized; and it is not less deserving 
from being the performance of a modern. 

No. 171. The Promenade, Venice; Evening. 
J. Inskipp.—A Venetian dame, of dark brow 
and darker eye, in a blue dress, and displaying 
a handsome foot and ankle. It is very charac- 
teristic, and charmingly coloured, not only in 
the principal, but in all the accessories, figures 
in the distance, sky, and background. The 
artist is, however, profuse in the variety with 
which he has this year adorned these walls. 
No. 275 is a Neapolitan Girl, singularly beauti- 
ful and expressive: No. 278. Alpine Sportsmen, 
a living and moving action, in the midst of 
wild and boldly featured scenery: and 344. 









































































Zingarella, another beauty of southern clime 
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than whom we can conceive nothing more fasci- 
nating. 

No 186. Death of the Princes in the Tower. 
W. Simson.—The countenances of the sleep- 
ing children are touchingly sweet, and their 
attitudes full of innocence and peace. The 
contrast with the stern but almost relenting 
assassins is most skilfully carried out,—the 
roseate hues of infancy (and true to nature 
they are) opposed to the dark shadows of the 
4) armed murderers. 
it No. 150. Burning the Water on the Tweed, 
1)) near Melrose—Shews us another guess-sort of 
i} scene. The boat, with its glaring light, leads 
to the spearing of the glittering salmon. The 
fishermen are well disposed; and the varied 
effects of light and shade, land and water, actors 
and lookers-on, render this a very attractive re- 
presentation of a very exciting sport. Walter 
Scott, or the Ettrick Shepherd, could have writ- 
ten a stirring chapter on this piece of canvass. 

(To be continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 


So deep and general an interest is taken by 
the public in the doubtful fate of this distin- 
guished officer, that we feel called upon to give 
more distinctly the statement on which we 
grounded our hope of his safety expressed in 
last Literary Gazette. There is no doubt but 
that Lieut. C. Burnes, his attendant, and a 
sepoy, were cut down by the furious rebels; 
and we regret to say, that another letter from 
the seat of war, written by a young and clever 
officer,* mentions that Sir Alexander was slain 
in his garden in the city: but still this might be 
the echo of common report; and we will not yet 
|} despair of his safety. 
\§) Letter from Major Holland to Sir A. B.’s brother-in-law, 
Dr. David Burnes. 
Bombay, 31st Dec. 1841. 

My dear Brother,—There is not to this hour 
any decided confirmation of the reports of Alex- 
ander’s murder, and many have hopes that he 
is still alive. The post-roads have been closed 
since the 2d November, the day of the supposed 
murders, and that on which the insurrection 
commenced ; and no intelligence has reached, 
save in the form of rumour, and in a few scanty 
slips of paper despatched by M‘Naghten, and 
concealed on the persons of secret carriers; 
three of these letters have reached, and in no 
one does he even allude to your brothers. 
1] Some one at Calcutta has, however, heard from 
} a lady at Cabool, whose letter has been sent 
i round here, in which “the murder of the 
Burnes’ ” is spoken of; and a Parsee merchant 
here has heard from a correspondent who es- 
caped from Cabool to Peshawar, and who also 
alludes to the same event; but since the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, no one in the 
} camp or citadel knew, save from rumours, what 
4 had taken place in the town; and the certainty 
we all have, that if any one could escape so 
} perilous a situation, it was Alexander, leads us 
to place some faint hope in a rumour that he 
had escaped and was concealed. James has 
this day received a letter from Major Craigie, 
adjutant-general, Bengal army, dated 20th 
December, from Delhi, in which he gives the 
following extract of a letter he had received 
from Col. M‘Laren, on the march from Canda- 
har to Cabool, dated Kelat-i-Ghilzie, 21st No- 
vember, in which the rumour I before alluded 
to is much more specifically mentioned :— 


























* We are sorry to add, that, by some accident, this let- 
ter has been lost or mislaid, too late for farther consul- 
tation at this moment.—Zd, L. G. 





‘These men of Guddoo Khan state that the 
insurrection of Cabool began thus: four chiefs 
(here follow their names) and Moolla Momun, 
went to Burnes’ house with the intention of as- 
sassinating him; most fortunately Burnes was 
out; but they were shewn into the presence 
of Charles Burnes, whom, with Mohun Lal, 
Burnes’ moonshee, they cut down ; then escap- 
ing, they murdered the sepoy at the door, and 
then raised the Esment.”* Major Craigie adds 
his own belief that Alexander is safe in the 
hands of the'Kuzzilbashes; and if so—nor is this 
improbable—they wouldon his accountand their 
own keep the most profound secrecy on the 
subject. It is now nearly a month since, arriv- 
ing here from Sinde, I heard these disastrous 
rumours; and to this hour nothing more cer- 
tain is known than what I give you. I would 
not wish to raise or excite vain hopes; but 
Ido not see cause for despair that the light 
and glory of his family may yet be spared to 
us—may God grant it! Poor Charles had but 
recently gone to visit his brother at Cabool, 
his health being much broken. 





VARIETIES. 


English Opera House.—Concerts de Société, 
led by M. Jullien, and with an orchestra con- 
taining many very eminent solo performers, are 
attracting good audiences to this house; and if 
choice music, played in a masterly manner, be 
deserving of support, then the English Opera 
House is not receiving more than its fair share 
of patronage. Since its opening, a charming 
selection from I Puritani, with solos for Herr 
Koenig on the cornet-a-piston, for M. Pros- 
pére on the ophicleide, for M. Dantonnet on 
the trombone, and M. Jullien on the clavicor, 
has been the brilliant of the evening; but minor 
gems have sparkled in the Napoleon and Royal 
Trish Quadrilles; and altogether the lovers of 
sweet sounds have passed their time most plea- 
santly. 

Concert.—-Mr. and Mrs. Schwab gave a grand 
evening concert at the London Tavern on Wed- 
nesday. The programme promised to fill the 
room at an early hour; and many persons were 
obliged to stand the greater part of the evening. 
Miss A. Kemble sang thrice in the course of 
the entertainment, and was each time encored,— 
when, with her usual tact, she repeated only 
a portion. Miss Rainforth also sang several 
times with delightful effect, more particularly 
in the exquisite duet, “ Deh,fcon te,” with Miss 
Kemble. Other popular vocalists contributed 
to the entertainment. The instrumental per- 
formers were Mr. and Mrs. Schwab on the 
piano-forte ; Lindley, violoncello; Eliason, vio- 
lin; T. T. Adams, concertina, &c. &c. The 
whole concert was well arranged, and seemed 
to give entire satisfaction. 


Swiftness in Travel.—As a proof of the won- 
ders now accomplished by steam and railroads, 
we may observe, that through our noble packets, 
running between Glasgow and Liverpool, and 
Halifax and Boston, and the completion of the 
railway from the latter to the upper provinces 
(to within some twenty miles of the spot), it is 
quite possible to proceed from London to the Falls 
of Niagara in a fortnight ! ! 

D. E. Morris, Esq., the proprietor of the 
Haymarket Theatre, died on the morning of 
Thursday, aged 72. His death was occasioned 
by apoplexy. He has left, we believe, an 
only son, who is in the Guards, and to whom 
his theatrical property devolves. For very 
many years Mr. Morris was, from his position, 





* Out-cry or war-cry. 





intimately acquainted with all our leading per- 
formers, many of whom made their début in 
London at the Haymarket Theatre. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the press, another edition of Prof. Anthon’s New 
Classical Dictionary.— A tenth edition of Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. — Sir A. Burnes’s Personal Narra- 
tive of a Journey to and Residence in Cabool in 1836, 7, 
and 8, with numerous Plates. — W. I. Hamilton’s Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia; with 
some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. — Mrs. Loudon’s Year-Book of Natural His- 
tory for Young Persons.—Ride (on Horseback) through 
France and Switzerland to Florence: in a Series of 
Letters. By a Lady.—Sir David Wilkie’s Life. His 
Tours in France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Jerusalem, and Egypt; with his select 
Correspondence, and his own Remarks on Arts and 
Artists. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. : 

The fifth yearly volume of Didot’s Universal Directory 
is an extraordinary performance, of 1860 pages, contain- 
ing not only an alphabetical list of the inhabitants of 
Paris, but banking and cial r to the 
principal cities throughout the world, statistical tables 
of universal use, and of weights and measures, &c., 
such as we have rarely seen collected into one focus. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Third Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in England, 8vo, 4s.— 
The Farmer's Complete Account-Book, by J. F. Harvey, 
fol. 8s. — The Oxford University Calendar, 1842, 12mo, 
6s.— French and English Grammar, by P. Droz, 12mo, 
5s.—Grammaire Fran¢aise, par P. Droz, 12mo, 3s. — Le 
Petit Lecteur Francais, par P. Droz, 12mo, 1s. — Adol- 
phus’s History of the Reign of George ILI., Vol. V., 
Svo, 14s. — Grammar of the English Language, by E. 
Del Mar, 12mo, 3s.—Homerus, by the Rev. J. Williams, 
8vo, 10s. 6¢d.—Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D.D., 
2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s.—Hand-Book of the History of Paint- 
ing, from the German of Kugler, edited by Eastlake, 
post 8vo, 12s.—Hand-Book of the Public Galleries in 
and near London, by Mrs. Jameson, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
18s,—Sintram and his Companions; a Northern Tale : 
a new Translation from the German, fep. 3s. 6¢. — Sib- 
son’s Illustrations of Humphrey’s Clock, roy. 8vo, 21s.— 
Sir Edward Morgan the Buccaneer, by Edward Howard, 
3 vols. post 8vo, I/. 1ls. 6d.—Major’s Extracts from 
Ovid's Fasti, fep. 2s. 6d.—The Family Library, Vol. 80 
(completing the Work), Mutiny at Spithead and the 
Nore, fep. 5s.—Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life, and 
Notes, by Sir E. Brydges, 1 vol. 8vo, 16s.—Smith’s 
Manual of the Rudiments of Theology, 3d edit. 12mo, 
8s. 6d. — The Pocket Bill-Book, by W. H. Logan, fep. 
7s. 6d.— The Archeologist and Journal of Antiquarian 
Science, Vol. I. 8vo, 6s. 6d.— Rev. J. H. Newman’s 
Parochial Sermons, Vol. VI. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Syme’s Prin- 
ciples of Surgery, 3d edit. 8vo, 21s. — The Touchstone ; 
or, Claims and Privileges of True Religion, by Mrs. A. 
Grant, !8mo, 2s. 6d.—Fox on Simple Contracts and the 
Action of Assumpsit, 12mo, 7s. 6d. — Three Discourses 
on the Divine Will, by A. J. Scott, 18mo, 2s. — Cicero 
de Natura Deorum, 12mo (Edinburgh), 2s. 6d. — Ditto, 
ditto, translated with Notes, by T. Francklin, new edit. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. — Father John; or, Cromwell in Ireland, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Anatomy of the Urinary Bladder, 
&c. of the Male, by A. Monro, M.D., 8vo, 6s.—Complete 
Course of German Literature for Beginners, by C. A. 
Feiling, fep. 7s.—Four Sermons on Union, by the Rey. 
C. A. Heurtleys, 8vo, 5s.—History of Holland, by C. M. 
Davies, Vol. II. 8vo, 12s.—National Proverbs in the 
Principal Languages of Europe, by Caroline Ward, fep. 
3s. 6d.— Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 


February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 3 |From 37 to 45 | 30:05 to 3014 
Friday ..... 4]... ++ 40 | 30°33 .. 30°30 
Saturday ... 5|....27 .. 36} 30°17 .. 30°09 
Sunday .... 6|....26 .. 37 | 30°02 .. 29°85 
Monday .... 7|.... 28 .. 37 | 2970 .. 29°63 
Tuesday.... 8|....27 .. 41 | 29°71 .. 29°74 
Wednesday... 9|....26 .. 47 | 29°74 .. 29°67 


Wind west in the morning, east in the afternoon and 
evening of the 3d; east on the 4th; east and north-east 
on the 5th; northeast on the 6th and two following 
days; south on the 9th. On the 3d, cloudy; the 4th, a 
general overcast; the 5th, morning overcast, afternoon 
clear, evening cloudy; the 6th, evening clear, otherwise 
cloudy; the 7th, overcast, snow and rain fell in the 
morning; the 8th, a general cloud, raining very fast 
during the morning; the 9th, afternoon clear, other- 
wise cloudy. Rain fallen, ‘09 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 8 51 west of Greenwich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 


Strawberry Hill, the renowned Seat of Horace Walpole.—The mag- 
nificent and costly Contents, the Sale of which will extend over a 
Space of one Month, and, unquestionably, be the greatest feature 

of this Season. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured by 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED, a respectable YOUTH, as an APPRENTICE 
to the Drapery and Silk-Mercery Business in all its branches. 


Apply to Messrs. G. and C. Foard, Bath. 


CLLIVIER’s SUBSCRIPTION READ- 


ING- ROOMS, 59 P: ALL MALL, consist of a Reading and 





having been selected by 
THE EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, 

to SELL by PUBLIC COMPETITION, 

THE CONTENTS OF STRAWBERRY HILL, 
which it may fearlessly be proclaimed will be 

THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAS 
EVER ADORNED THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS. 

It is definitively fixed for Monday, April 25, and 24 following Days 
(Sundays excepted), and within will be found a repast for the lovers 
of literature and the fine arts of which bygone days furnish no pre- 
vious example, and it would be in vain to contemplate it in times to 


come. This classical depository of all that is rare includes the most 
beautiful s as imens of every known manufacture throughout the civi- 
lised w 


HORACE WALPOLE, 
from his deservedly high rank in society and his accomplished man- 
ners, had the 
ENTREE TO EVERY COURT IN EUROPE; 
he availed himself of this courtesy in a manner becoming his high 
station and exalted acquirements, é aided bya profound judgment, that 
has never been questioned, and being himself passionately fond of the 
fine arts gave his undivided attention, for a period extending over 
sixty years, to the formation of this 
ee amigioren x OF TASTE AND VERTU, 

which must perpetuate his 





= to the vend of time, 
ON VIEWING THIS WONDERFUL MUSEUM 
it will be seen that in every department it is perfect on this —_ is 
used advisedly), since it unquestionably ranks so high, t 
—— Europe must necessarily retire before this salendia Tw 
“hs the catalogue raisonné will furnish a most elaborate detail, this 
announcement is confined to a slight allusion only to those of the 
highest rank in the collection. 
THE ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE 
will be principally admired for its antiquity ; 
THE OLD BUHL AND ORMOLOU 
are of the highest class ; 
THE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY AND CLOCKs, 
especially the one presented to 
ANNA BULLEN BY HENRY VIIL., 
are deservedly in high repute; 
AND THE MAGNIFICENT ARMOUR, 
although not of great extent, is unique. “ includes the splendid 
suit of Francis the First by Benvenuto Cellin’ 
THE ROYAL SEVRE AND DRESDEN CHINA 
is quite unrivalled ; 
THE FAR-FAMED SILVER BELL OF EXQUISITE WORK- 
MANSHIP BY BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
which was executed for the Pope Clement the Seventh, is a gem of 
the first water, 
IN THE TRIBUNE, THE COLLECTION 
OF INTAGLIOS, CAMEOS, AND MINIATURES, OF THE 
FINEST ROMAN WORKMANSHIP, 
present a climax in vain to look for throughout the globe; 
THE MARBLES, BRONZES, AND MOSAICS, 
are of the first character; and the Painted Glass is ancient and fault- 





less, THE GALLERY OF PICTURES IS 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASs, 
and THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL 


PORTRAITS QUITE MATCHLESs. 

The Family Pictures are of great renown. 

THE SPLENDID LIBRARY INCLUDES FIFTEEN 

THOUSAND VOLUMES, 

rich in every department of literature. 

THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

FROM THE MOST 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES IN EUROPE, 

is beyond praise. 

THE MATCHLESS MISSAL, PAINTED BY RAPHAEL 
FOR THE QUEEN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, AND THE 
MAGNIFICENT JULIO CLOVIO, WITH 

many more, are absolutely unique. 
THE CABINET OF COINS AND MEDALS, NEAR FIVE 
THOUSAND, 
in gold, silver, and bronze, including many very rare; a thousand 
other interesting objects in taste and virtu present themselves to the 
mind of the writer—the celebrated red hat of Cardinal Wolsey is 
amongst the number; but the reader will be gratified with a faithful 
report in the catalogue, which is adorned by a portrait of Horace 
bedet cos and oa iby x drawings on wood by the inimitable 
It is believed the catalogue will be pre- 
pa as a treasure by oe who love the arts and sciences. The 
one by Horace Walpole, it w »¢ remembered, is out of print. The 
present one will not caaeis: aire all that he had laboured hard to 
accomplish, but it will be aided by a description infinitely more 
extended, and with a variety of illustrations, to entitle it a book that 
will not fail to be placed in the library of every man of taste and 
research, Fete will be 7s., and will admit four ne to the 











’ Room, Dressing-Rooms, &c. They are 
funk with all the Daily Papers,” the principal Periodicals, as well 
as all the new Works of the day, and ordinary Books of Reference. 
Their immediate proximity to the Palace renders them most advan- 
tageous to Clergymen and Gentlemen Caetege: - her Majesty's Draw- 
ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 
season only. The Subscription is Three G Guineas per annum, without 
entrance-fee. The number of members is limited to 150. 


59 Pall Mall. 


At RAL. IN PARIS.— 


The INSTITUTION PETIT is one of the oldest established 
in the Capital; and by the success which has uniformly attended the 
efforts of its Pupils, in competing for prizes at the annual public 
examinations of the et sight bars proved itself to be one of the best. 
The house was formerly th idence of the Dukes d’Aumont, in the 
best style of the time of Louis av +; and every thing is conduc’ ted in 
it on a scale of comfort and liberality which is not commonly met 
with. The system of Instruction is that of the Royal Colleges of the 
Capital; and ‘great attention is paid to Foreign Living Languages, to 
Scientitic Knowledge, practical and theoretical, as well as to all the 
branches of a sound education, adapted to the various professions for 
which the Pupils may be destined. 

Arrangements have been cane in the house for the reception of 
Parlour- Boarders, or Young Gentlemen with their Tutors, who would 
like to reside in this establishment to perfect themselves in French. 

The terms are moderate, payable quarterly in advance, and there 
are no extras except for Masters of Accomplishments. 


Address M. Petit, No. § Rue de Jouy, Rue St. Antoine. 








PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 


7 y r 

OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 

PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
Faculty as unequalled for Infants’ Food and the a Chamber. 

With each Packet are directions for preparing a Cooling Beve 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Infants and for Mothers 
during the period of nursing. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for Robinson's Patent,” and to 
observe on each Packet or Canister the words, “ By Royal Letters 
Pateut,” and the signature of ““ MATTs. ROBINSON.’ 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 

this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow, 





bis ssi 98 Gracechurch Street. 


nae AND ART. 
B RITISH INSTITUTION 


PALL MALL. 

The GALLFRY for the EXHIBITION and SALF of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s. ; 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RT - UNION OF LONDON. 

e LISTS tor the ensuing DRAWING WILL CLOSE in 

M ARCH. An immediate payment of Subscriptions is invited.—In 
addition to the chance of obtaining a valuable Work of Art at the 
Distribution, every a riber will receive, for each Guinea subscribed, 
a copy of a Lin aving by W. H. Warr, from Hinroy’s Picture 


of * Una entering im Cottage 
G. GODWIN, Fsq., F.R.A., F.S.A. ae 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq., F.S.A. } Hon. aca 





Catalogue, Is. 


















By order, 
T. E. JONFS, Clerk to the Committee. 
Office—75 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
February, 1842. 





O ARTISTS.—T he COMMI TTEE E of the 
ART-UNION of ebipgees are desirous of ee an 
appropriate Fmablematic al Device tor the Prospectuses, Reports, &c. 
of the Society. The Sum of TEN GUINEAS is therefore offered for 
the best Outline Design in Ink for the same —size, three inches in 
diameter. The _ awings, each of which must bear some distin- 
guishing mark, and be accompanied by a Sealed Letter, similarly 
marked on the Fore tg and cx ss : within the Name and Address 
of the Artist, are to be jorwa — ‘0 the Honora ary Secretaries, at the 
Office of the Society, No. ¢ Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, on or 
before the 11th day of March ery As it is »raposed to reduce the 
adopted Design for a Seal, = y is desirable. 
ODWIN, jun 
few 1s POCOCK 


















} ion. Secs. 
17th February, 1812. 





public view, an oP ee to the e sale 

—they will be ready the @lst of March; to be had at “ Galignani's 
Journal,” in Paris; at Strawberry Hill; the Auction Mart; and at 
Mr. George Robins's Offices, Covent Garden. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE PRINCE of WALES’S BOUQUET; 


BOUQUET du ROI de wand =; HENDRIE’S ESPRIT 








de VIOLETT MELAROSA FIORENTE, a new Italian Per- 
fumery; the ROY AL BOUQUETS+ ESSENCE of GERANIUM 
ROSE; and a variety of Novel Extraits d’Odeurs, are now in great 
perfection. 


HENDRIE’'S PERFUMED SPIRIT of LAVENDER is a very fra- 
grant and grateful preparation of that favourite and refreshing scent. 
Extracts of the simple flowers, and all the fashionable compositions. 


R. Hendrie, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, Quadrant. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
On Tuesday will be published, the 


RITISH and F OREIGN REVIEW, 
No. . 
ik.—The siege of Art. 
» the Affianced. 
» Poniatowski Ger 
IV. Switzerland.—Her Political Crisis. 
V. State of the Nation. ee -weavers’ Report. 
VI. La Chronique de Rai 
VII. Foreign Comnendat "policy. — The Zollverein and the Anti 
Corn-Law League. 
VIII. France in the Seventeenth Century.—Tallemant des Réaux. 
1X. Passavant’s Life of Ratfaelle. 


R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 














In a few days, in 2 vols, foolscap Svo, 
:: AKES and ALE: Tales and Legends, 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 


London: How and _—— Fleet Street. 


Just seals. in 2 vols, price 1/. 1s., siasnaits bound in cloth, gilt, 











P OPULARITY: a Tale of the World, 
ORKS of the late GERALD 

Now first collected. Each volume will contain as much matter as 

eminent Artists. A Portrait of the Author will be given, with a Me- 

the whole is peseelroe in twelve volumes. 

“The Collegians.” Price ll. 11s. 


By Mrs. C. BARON WILSON. 
—_ Cunningham, Saint Martin’s Place; and all Booksellers. 
On the Ist val March will be published, uniform with the Standard 
vels, &c., the First Volume, price 6s., of the 
\ GRIFFIN, Fsq. 
AvTuor or “ Tne CotLeatans.” 
was originally published in three volumes at one guinea and a half, 
and will be illustrated by Two Engravings designed and engraved by 
moir of his L re ~~ w apne The Publication will commence with 
“ The Collegia' nd a volume will be published every month until 
Also, early in March, TALES of the JURY- 
ROOM, a Posthumous Work, in “three volumes, by the Author of 
hers, 50 ~ oe Street, Strand; John 
and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





Maxwell and Co., Publi 
Cumming, Dublin; 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE EXPRESS EDITION of the SUN, 


containing the Debates in both Houses of Parliament up to 
Halt- poe ast Eight o'Cloc k, may be had or delivered in any part of Lon 
don e y evening. 
The "MORN SUN, containing the whole of the Debates, &c., 
is published at Five o’Clock every morning. 
Sun Office, 112 Strand. 








Svo, pp. 500, cloth, 6s. 6d. Vol. I. of 


HE ARCH/EOLOGIST and JOURNAL 

of ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE; containing fae ge 3 Articles 

on Architecture, Historical Literature, Round wers of Ireland, 

Philology, Bibliography, Topography, Proceedings of “the various An- 

tiquarian Societies, eo Reviews, and Reviews of recent 

Antiquarian Works, Xc, X&c. 

No. VIL, price 1s., will be ready on the 28th of February. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old hemiciiail Street, Soho, London, 


TH EK ART-UNION. 
Price One Shilling, Stamped. 


nlarged, and containing Seventy-two Columns ; supplying ample 
information on all subjects connected with the Fine Arts in Great 
Britain and the Continental States. 

With Number 58 (for March) will be presented Gratis an Extra 
Sheet of Eight Pages, containing Forty-two Engravings on Wood, s 
lected from the best Illustrated Works that have been published in 
England during the past year. 

As the value of this number will be considerably greater than the 

charge made for it, it is essential that persons desirous of procuring it 
should make early —— through their Booksellers or News 
Agents to the Publishers 
How and Parsons, 152 Fleet Street. 








1. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a late 
PHYSICIAN. By Samurr WARREN, F.R.S. A New Edit., 
being the Sixth, complete in 2 vols. 12s. 
Il. 


EN THOUSAND 
Carefully revised by the Author, 
I. 


THES COURSE of TIME; a Poem, in Ten 


OBERT POLLoK, AM. With a Portrait. A 
New eae alae the Sixteenth. Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth; or 
12s. elegantly bound in morocco, gilt leaves. 
IV. 


Ppouss. By Jonn Witson. Containing 


Tue Isiz oy PALMs, Tue Crry or THE PLAauB, and Misce.- 
Poems. 2 vols. post “— zis. 


OEMS. By the Lavy Fricora HAstinGs, 

A New Edition, in fep. Svo, with a Portrait, by KENNETH 

M'Lray, Esq., engraved in Line by Horsnurcn. few 

copies remain of the large ga which, with proot impressions ot 
the Portrait, may be hi t 15, 


. r r ro og 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. 
A complete and uniform Edition. In 7 vols. tep. 8vo, = 
35s., neatly bound in cloth, with Portraits and Vignettes, ach 
Volume may be had as a separate and complete Book, price 5s.: ae 
I. MEMOIR of MRS. HEMANS. By _ Sister. 
Il, TALES and HISTORIC SCENES 
Ill. The SIEGE of VALENCIA, The SCE PTIC, &e. 
IV. The FOREST SANCTU ARY, DE CHATILLON, &c. 
Vv. RECORDS of WOMAN, VESPERS of PALERMO, &c. ° 
VI. SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, NATIONAL LYRICS, &c. 
VII, SONGS and LYRICS, SCENES and HYMNS of LIFE. 
vu. 
LACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS, 
publishing in wong A Volumes, —_ 6s. each, beautifully 
a in small Svo, each V nged as to torm a com- 
plete Work, and embellished with a Portrait or Frontispiece made 
expressly for the purpose, by eminent Artists. Volumes published :— 


—— ae ANNALS of the PARISH, and AYRESHIRE LEGA- 
— CRINGLE’ S LOG. 


A YEAR. 


3 vols. post 8vo, Sls. Gd, 


LANBOUS 


‘S_ PROVOST, and other T. 
The YOUTH and MANHOOD 3 CYRIL THORNTON. 





William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 
and 22 Pall Mall, London, 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Miss Burney's Diary. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


ADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND LETTERS, 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers’, price 10s. 6d. bound, with 
Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Volume II. on the Ist of MARCH. 
OprINions OF THE Press, 
“This publication will take its place in the libraries beside 
Walpole and Boswell.”’—Literary Gazette. 7 
**A work unequalled in literary and social value by any thing 
else of a similar kind in the language.’’—Naval and Military Ga- 
ette. 
“The forthcoming volumes of this work must, we think, be 
eagerly looked for and warmly welcomed.”’—Athenaum. 
** This is the most charming book that has appeared for a long 
while. We cannot speak too much in praise of this delightful 
work, which every one must read.’’—Courier. 


“*This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Bos- f 


well’s * Life of Johnson.’ This is a beautiful picture of society as 
it existed, in manners, taste, and literature, in the early period of 
the reign of George III., drawn by a pencil as vivid and brilliant as 
that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle.”— 
Messenger. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


2 vols, post bees 18s. 
RIDE on HORSEBACK to FLORENCE, 
through FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 
By a Lavy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


PRATHER JOHN; or, Cromwell in Ireland. 
By S. E. A. 


Author of “ Richard of York,” ** The Luddite’s Sister,” &c. &c. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





With Plates and Map, New Edition, 5 vols. tcap. 8vo, 18s. 
RAVELS into BOKHARA, and VOYAGE 
up the INDUS. 
By Lieut.-Colonel sir ALEXANDER BURNES. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 1/, 1s. the Eighth Edition of 


NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Students. 
i St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES; be- 
i Sontinuati f the above Work. By the Rev. James SLapz, 
MA. Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. The Fourth Edition. 
2 vols. Svo, 18s. 











Revised Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 20s. 
ELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETS ; with Biographical Notices. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Hine on Public Charities. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

BSERVATIONS on the NECESSITY of 

a LEGISLATIVE MEASURE for the PROTECTION and 
SUPERINTENDENCE of ENDOWED PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
By JAMES HINE, Fsq. ys 

Secretary to the late Commissioners for Inquiring into Charities. 

Vacher and Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


In small 8vo, price 10s. 
issi to Archbishop Wreancuam,) 


( d, byp 
Ovln’s EPISTLES in Enotisu VERSE ; 


Dedi 





with some Original Poems. 
By Miss EMMA GARLAND. 


St. Paul's € i, and Waterloo Place. 





HE PENNY SUNDAY-READER.— 

This Work is just completed, in fourteen volumes (sold sepa- 
rately), price 2s. 9d. each, neatly bound in cloth. It forms a cheay 
Manual for S y-Reading, to the sacred character of the 
Lord’s Day, especially in illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 
It contains also numerous Devotional Fssays, Sac Poetry, and Ex- 
tracts from eminent Di It is included in the List of Books 
recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

ivi ns, St. Paul's € hyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Brockedon’s Views in Italy. 

TALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 

PICTURESQUE; described and illustrated in a Series of 
VIEWS, wed in the ga style of art, from Drawings made 
and selected expressly for this work. 

By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, me F.R.S. 

Member of the Academies of Fine Arts in Florence and Rome; 

Author of “ The Passes Bae by “=i “ The Road-Book to 

Italy,” &e. . 


In Monthly Parts, im quarto. 

The work will be regular! blished in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining three h Ty-fnished Eine-Engravings, with descr tive Let. 
-press, ti im; uarto paper—size, fifteen mches 
an "will ex to twa “four Parts. The of athe 
in! fo paper, proofs, 8s.: India proofs, 
before letters, 12s. Of this latter the impression will be strictly 

limited to twenty-five copies. 
PART II. will be published on MARCH 1. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row ; and Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


In 18mo, price 2s., the Fourth Edition of 
BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Con- 
taining Bishop Doane's Address on Family Worship. 
Compiled by WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 


The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes of Family 
Prayer the Morning and Evening Services of the Church. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Also, by the same Editor (uniformly printed), 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. Fourth Edit. 2s. 





Rotteck’s General History. 
In 4 vols. Svo, price 2/. cloth lettered, 
HE GENERAL HISTORY of the 
WORLD, from the Earliest Times until the Year 1831. 
By C, VON ROTTECK, LL.D. 
Late Professor in the University of Freiburgh, &c. 
Trauslated from the German, and continued to 1340. 
*,* This work has gone through fourteen editions in Germany. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





The Family Library, Vol. LXXX. 


In one pocket volume, with a fine Portrait of Rrcnarp Parker, 
_ Chief Mutineer, price 5s. bound in cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the MUTINY at 
SPITHEAD and the NORE; with an Inquiry into its 
Origin and Treatment. Forming the concluding Volume of the 
Family Library. 
London: published by Thomas Tege, 73 cheese and may be 
procured, by order, of ail other Booksellers. 





To Parents, Guardians of Youth, &c. 
In a handsome volume, square 16mo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


EGG’S PRESENT for an APPRENTICE. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Jamas Saw, Bart., 
Chamberlain of London. 

«* Whatever may be the commercial path which the apprentice 
has selected, and the inconveniences he has to encounter, he will, 
in this little volume, discover directi and enc Z a 
code of practical lessons for moral self-government — a text-book, 
from which he may deduce such precepts as shall fix the principles 
of his after-life.”” 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





New Volume of Mr. Newman's Sermons, for Lent. 
In $vo, price 10s. 6d. 


AROCHIAL SERMONS, Vol. VI., for 
the Spring Quarter, being the Weeks between the first Sun- 
day in Lent and Trinity Sunday. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ee — Waterloo Place; and Parker, 
Oxford. 


Just published, 


The Second Edition of the FirtH VoLuME 

(for the Winter Quarter); and New Editions of the former Volumes, 

rice 10s. 6d. each. Also, a SELECTION from the first Four Vo- 
umes, price 7s. 6d. 


ATALOGUE of PRINTED BOOKS in 
F the BRITISH MUSEUM. Vol. I. 
Edited by ANTONIO PANIZZI, Esq. 
Keeper of the Printed Books. 


Folio, Lond. 1841, price in cloth boards, 20s., or in sheets, 18s. 
SELECT PAPYRI in the HIERATIC 
CHARACTER, from the Collections of the British Museum. Part I. 
ie 


Plates I-XXXIV. Edited by Eowarp Hawkins, Esq., Keeper of th 
Antiquities. Folio, Lond. 1841, price 21s. 


Sold by Longman and Co., Payne and Foss, W. Pickering, and at the 
Museum. 





Fifth Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 


HE BOOK of the CHURCH. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Corrected, and improved by the insertion of all the Authorities, 
and the addition of a copious Index, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


APERS on SUBJECTS connected with 
the DUTIES of the CORPS of ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
Vol. V., large quarto volume, containing fifty Plates, bound in 
extra cloth boards, price 1/. 16s. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn, 
CONTENTS :— 
Notes on the Fortifications of Genoa and Lyons, by T. K. Stave 


ley, Esq. 
On ‘ie Great Fish-River, South Africa, by Lieut. Nelson, R.E. 
Operations for removing the Wreck of the Equitable, by Captain 
W. R., Fitzgerald, R.E. 
On ene, by Captain Smith, Madras Engineers, 
Experiments on various Woods, by Lieut. Nelson, R.E.; Captains 


Smith, M.E., Young, R.E., Smyth, R.E., Denison, R.E. ; and 


Sir Robert Seppings. 

Report on the Land Navigation of the Canadas, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Phillpotts, R.E 

a Crane used by the Butterley Company in erecting Cast- 
Iron Bridges and other Public Works, by Jos. Glynn, F.R.S. 

Mode of Building Houses in Malta, by Major Jones, R.E. 

On Drawbridges, by Lieut. Galton, R.E. 

Machinery at Woolwich for the Manufacture of Leaden Bullets by 
compression, by Capt. Denison, R.F. 

Dock lately constructed at Woolwich Yard, by Capt. Denison, R.E. 

Machinery employed in Deptford Dock-yard for Spinning Hemp 
and Manufacturing Ropes and Cables, 7 Mr. Miers, F.L.S. 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of Sinking Artesian Wells, by 
Major Jebb, R.E. ; 

On Painting Timber when exposed to Damp, by W. Lander. 

On Copying Maps and Plans, by S. B. Howlett, Esq. 





I. 
LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 

- A Fovurtu Epirion of the First and Second Volumes. 

8. 

A Turrp Eprtron of the Third and Fourth Volumes. 30s. 

A Seconp Epirron of the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Volumes, 
may be had separately. 15s. 

The Eighth and Ninth Volumes, price és. each. 

The Tenth and Last Volume is in the Press. 


OURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE and 
e the IONIAN ISLANDS in the Spring of 1838. With Remarks 
on the Recent History, Present State, and Classical Antiquities of 
those Countries. By W. Murr, Esq., of Caldwell. Illustrated by 
Original Drawings, 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s, 
Ill. 


N HISTORICAL VIEW of the LAW of 
MARITIME COMMERCE, By James Reppix, Fsq., 
Advocate. Svo. lds. = 


N AGRICULTURAL TOUR in _ the 

UNITED STATES and UPPER CANADA, with Miscel- 

ag Notices. By Captain Barcuay of Ury. 1 vol. post Svo. 
78. Gd. 


Vv. 
HE BOOK of the FARM. A Systematic 
Work on Practica AGricuLTuRg, on an entirely New 
and Original Plan. By Henry Sterugns. Publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price 4s. each. ‘an 
7 > 
RIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING, and RAILWAY ENGINEERING. By Wit- 
traAM Garpraira, M.A., F.R.SS.A., Edinburgh, and F.R.A.S., 
London, 8vo. 7s. 
Vit. 
HE PRINCIPLES of POPULATION, 
and their Connexion with Human Happiness. By Arcur- 
BALD ALISON, Esq., F.R.S.E., Advocate, Author of ** The History 
of Europe during the French Revolution.” 2 vols, Svo. Price 30s, 
VIII. 


CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern. In] vol. 
feap. Svo, a New Edition. Price 7s. 
TX. 


TABLE ECONOMY; a TREATISE on the 

MANAGEMENT of Horses in relation to Stabling, Groom- 

ing, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By Joun Stewart, Ve- 
terinary Surgeon, A New Edition in feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, the Tenth Edi- 

tion of ADVICE to the PURCHASERS of HORSES, 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 —— Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ODERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated from the German. 
By the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, 


The ITALIAN ANALYST; or, the Essen- 
tials of Italian Grammar, and their Application to Parsing. By the 
Rev. H. H. Arnoxp, B.A. Price 3s. 6d, 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth boards, price 11. 1s. 
RINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
, , By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Surgeon to the Queen. 
Third Edition, enlarged, and illustrated with 64 Woodcuts, and 14 
Plates on India Proofs. 
London: H. Baillidre, 219 Regent Street. 





Bean's New Classical Allas. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 


d GRS Y ; containing Twenty-two Maps, Coloured in Out. 
line, With a complete Index. 
By the Rev. J. B. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading features 
of the present Work, which has been compiled from the meet recent 
and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affording to the student 
the greatest facility of reference to every kable place ii 1 
in classical literature. In addition to the usual May Ss, one upon a 
large scale has been inserted, describing the route of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, and the Marches of Alexander the Great. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 12mo, price 8s. Gd. the Third Edition of 


MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY : containing an Abridgment of Tomline’s Fle- 
ments; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of Pearson on 
the Creed ; and a Brjef Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly 
from Burnet ; together with other Miscellaneous Matters connected 
with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 
7 By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; a Master of Horncastle Grammar 
School. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1, ACOMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Butler’s Analogy; an Epitome 
of Graves on the Pentatench; and an Analysis of Newton on the 
Prophecies, In 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

2. A DIGEST of HOOKER’S ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITY. In 12mo, 9s, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


















13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb.19. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
~ HENRY MORGAN, the Buccaneer. 


A Nautical Romance. 
By EDWARD HOWARD, Esq. 
Author of ** Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. 3 vols. 
Il. 

EXCURSIONS along the SHORES of the 
MEDITERRANEAN. By Lieut. “Colonel E. Napier, Author of 
«* Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands.”’ 2 vols. small ‘Bvo. 

li, 

FASCINATION. Edited by Mrs. Gore, 
Authoress ot of ** Mothers and Daughters,” ** Female Domination,”’ 
&e. 3 vo 


The SCHOOL for "WIVES. 
thoress of Temptation,” 3 vols. 
Also, - ready, 


LADY ANNE GRANARD; or, Keeping 


up Appearances. A Novel. By the late Miss Laxpon, Authoress 
&c. 3vols, 


of ** Ethel Churchill,” “The Improvisatrice,” 
vi. 
The Fourth Volume of AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
** LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND.” 
Henry sisciasis Publisher, 13 Great eee Street. 





By the Au- 





‘With new Maps ana Plans, 3 vols. ~ Ql, 5s. 


IBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALES- 


TINE, MOUNT SINAI, and ARABIA PETR&A, in the 


Year 1853. 
the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON, 
Professor of Bibi ‘al Literature in the New York Theological 
Seminary. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 24s. 


7 NY 
DIGEST of PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
LAW, arranged in the Order of the Code Napoleon. 
By G. BLAXLAND, Esq. 

“ As no man can be considered pre to the character of an 
educated and well-informed person, if ignorant of the general prin- 
ciples of manufactures ; so ought he ann to have a general acquaint- 
ance with the ‘principles of those laws which are to regulate his pro- 
perty and actions, This may be attained ee much labour by 
an attentive perusal of Mr. Blaxland’s work, so tar as relates to the 
portion corresponding to the code civile. The a and manner in 
which these principles are enunciated render the book by no means 
so discouraging to the general reader as technical law- books usually 
—The Monthly Law Magazine. 

“ Mr, Blaxland has very ably me thodised the principles of the Eng- 
lish law." —Justice of the Peace. 


Published by Henry peso Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
et Street. 





Sir E. L. Bulwer’s New Work, 





On Monday next, 3 vols. post Svo, 


Z A N 


0 N I. 


By the Author of “ Night and Morning,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 





Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. Svo, 36s. 


ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of 
OME, during — Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated from the German, 
By S. ARAH AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Bishop of Peterborough’s History. of England. 
In 18mo, price 2s, 6d. half-bound, the Fifth Edition, with Frontis- . 
piece, o! 

PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND for iene in Letters from a Father to 
With Questions. 

By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
“Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A VOLUME for a LENDING-LIBRARY, 
Chiefly from the “ Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 
In 12mo, Second Fdition, 4s. 6d. 


his Son. 





Mr. Hallam’s Histories. 
I. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
Ir. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George It. 
Fourth Fdition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Ill. 

LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE 

during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. Svo, 3/. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Trollope’s Ovid, Sallust, and Homer, with English Notes. 
In 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, the Second Edition of 
XCERPTA ex OVIDII METAM. et 


EPISTOLE. With English Notes, and an Introduction, 
c i Rules for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. 





Sequel to Burnes’ Voyage on the Indus, 
With a Map, 8vo, 14s, 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa 
JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the 
Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan, 
By Lieut. JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 5s. cloth, 
VOW of the GILEADITE. A Lyric 
Narrative. 


By WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, M.A. 
Curate at Barnard Castle. 


’ | ‘HE 
Also, by the same Author, 


PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION consi- 


dered in their MUTUAL BEARINGS. Revised Edition, price 12s. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Post 8vo, 12s, 


AND-BOOK of ITALIAN PAINTING. 


Translated from the German of Kuvo.Er; and edited, with 


By C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 
Extract From Evrror’s PREFACE :— 

“« This work is intended to suprey a want 1g, E felt by persons en- 
deavouring to acquire a knowledge of the early history and pr TESS 
of the Art of Painting, which no other English work supplies, v' 

a short and easily intelligible guide, pointing out to the un) earned the 
leading style of art; the perusal of which will serve as a fit prepara - 
tion for a visit to the collections of Painting on the Continent, and in 
our own country; while the remarks it contains with reference to 
the characteristics of schools and individual artists, recommend it as 
a means of forming the taste.” 

John rican Albemarle Street. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; 
Complete System of Conchology. 
By LOVELL REEVFE, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. 

Vol. I., containing the History and Description of the LEPADES 
and BIVALVE MOLLUSKS, illustrated with 130 quarto plates of 
Shells, engraved by Sowerby. Cloth, 31. 5s. plain; 5l. 10s. coloured. 

Longman, Brown, and Co.; and Lovell Reeve, 8 King William 

Street, Strand. 

“ The text is both interesting and instructive. 
have appeared before in Mr. Sowerby’s Works; 
apes of collecting them, and the miscellaneous manner of their 
publication, many persons will, no doubt, gladly avail themselves of 
on select and classified portion, which also contains many original 

s, The work, when completed (Vol. I1., the UNIVALVE 


Notes, 


or, 


Many of the plates 
but from the great 


sures, 
MOLL SKS. is n now in the press), will form a valuable addition to 
our library.”. 











By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. The BELLUM CATILINARUM of 
SALLUST, and CICERO’S FOUR ORATIONS against CATILINE. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction; together with the Bellum 
Jugurthinum of Sallust. Second Edition, with Emendations, and an 
Appendix. In 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


2. HOMERI ILIAS, chiefly from the Text 
of Heyne. With pare English Notes. Second Edit. Svo, 18s, 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Now ready, with 100 Woodcuts, fcap. Svo, Ss. 
HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCI- 
ENCE in EARNEST; being an attempt to illustrate the 


first ets of Natural Philosophy by aid of the popular Toys and 
Sports ot Yout 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Post Svo, 18s. 


AND-BOOK to the PUBLIC GALLE- 
RIES of ART i in and near LONDON. With Catalogues 
of the Pictures, ac 1 by Critical, and Biographical 


Notices. ° 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 

“ To each Gallery is prefixed a short historical and explanatory 
introduction, giving an account of its formation, its present state, the 
days and hours when open to the public,” &c. 

« Mrs. Jameson has indulged in less of dissertation than we should 
have thought possible ; a instead, a Guide-Book of singular 

unity, clearness, and value. It could hardly be more thoroughly 
executed to keep the promise of its title."—Atheneum. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In imperial 8vo, in Monthly Half-crown Parts, 


NGLAND in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: in an Illustrated Itinerary, c 
and descriptions of all that is pic jue in nature, with aif thar is 
wondrous in art; and exhibiting Rasen as it is, under its several 
aspects of natural scenery, historic memorials, and productive in- 
dustry. 


Edited by Mr. C. REDDING, 

With the assistance of Dr. W. C. Tayior, and other Contributors. 

The counties of Cornwall and Lancaster are the first in order of 
publication. 
*“ We cordially recommend the book to our readers as one calcu- 
lated at once to grace their drawing-rooms, and to acquaint their 
children with what is too much overlooked in education —the topo- 
graphical and social features of their native country.”—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, No, 524. 

To meet the demand of a very numerous class, the publishers have 
re-issued the work in One Shilling numbers, 
London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. 








Waverley Novels, 
Editions in progress of Publication :— 
I 


EOPLE'S EDITION, Twopence a week. 
I., containing Four Weekly Numbers, in a Stitched 
Cover, was T published on the 22d January, price Ninepence. 

Part II. is published this day. 

Part III. on 19th March, 

*,* In consequence of very many applications by letter, the Pub- 
lishérs have complied with the desire expressed by their obliging cor- 
respondents; and all after the first four Weekly Sheets will be found 
in conformity with their wishes. 


Il. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, bds. 


(KENILWORTH on Ist March.) 
mm 
The Same, 4s. stitched. 


Also, 
SCOTT’S LIFE of NAPOLEON, 
Part VIII., which completes the volume, 2s. 6d. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 








New and cheaper Edition. 
With Portrait, 2 vols, feap, 8vo, 12s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of SIR SAMUEL 
MILLY, written by himself; with his LETTERS and 
POL ITICAL t DIARY. 
Fdited by his SONS. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Childe Harold Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, 2/. 2s., or India Proofs, 3/. 3s. 


HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
By LORD BYRON. 

A new and beautifully Mlustrated Edition, embellished with Sixty 
Engravings by Fixpex, from Original Drawings made by eminent 
Artists, and a Map of the Author’s Route through Spain, Portugal, 
et &c., with Picturesque Border, by H. Warrey, and a Por- 

Lord Byron in ihe Albanian dress, by Puu.irps, never betore 
mde 
LIST OF PLATES. 








1 Monument of Lysicrates . H. Warren, 

2 Delphi . . . . Creswick. 

3 Newstead . . . . Do, 

4 Cintra . . . . H. Warren. 

5 Matra . . . . Do. 

6 Talavera . . . . Do. 

7 Seville . ° . Do. 

8 Spanish Muleteer ° . Do. 

9 Saragossa . . . Do. 

10 Cadiz . . . Do. 

11 Bull-fight e * . Aubrey. 

12 The ge poe . . . H. Warren. 
15 ome o resmaa’ . . Do. 

14 Gi . . ° Do. 

oe i . . . Do. 

16 Ithaca . : . ° Do. 

17 Yanina . . . . Do. 

18 Zitza . . . Do. 

19 Tepalee ° . . C. R. Cockerell, R. . 
20 Dance of — e ° H. Warren. 
21 Parga . . . Do. 

22 Constantinople . . Do. 

23 . . . Do. 

24 Marathon . . + Creswick. 

25 Ada . . G. Howse. 

26 Maison de Roi, Brussels ° H. Warren. 
27 Soignies . . . . Do. 

28 Drachen . . . G. Howse. 

2 Ehrenbreitstein . . . Creswick. 

30 Aventicum . . . H. Warren. 

31 Mont Blanc ° ° ° Do. 

32 Rousseau . . G. Howse. 
33 aa — . . . J. B. Ayliner. 
34 Chil . . Creswick, 

35 Ouchy '(Lanennne} . e Do. 

36 Venice . . . . H. Warren. 
37 St. Mark’s . + J.B. Aylmer. 
38 Steeds of Brass ° Do. 

59 Petrarch’s Tomb of a -  G. Howse. 
40 Petrarch’s House ° J. B. Aylmer. 
41 vena . . . . G. Howse. 
42 Florence . J.B. Aylmer. 
43 Venus és = Medicis - E. Finden 

“1 ae . +  G. Howse. 

So Ti rasyimen . . H. Wa 5 
46 Temple le of Clitumnus . - J.B. = 
47 . ° Cresw 
48 Ri . . ° H. Warren. 
49 The Wolf ” ° . Do. 

50 Tomb of Cecilia Metella + J.B. Aylmer. 
61 Rome,—Column of Phocas ° Do. 
52 Fount of Egeria . + Creswick. 
53 Rome,—Coliseum . H. Warren, 
54 The Gladiator W. Finden. 
55 op mpg meted of the Coliseum H. Warren, 
A Mole of Had: . Do. 

Rome,—St. Peter’ 's s (Interior) -  G. Howse. 
58 Fim Laocoon -  W. Finden, 

. ° E. Finden, 


lo . 
60 ike Albano ° J. B. Aylmer. 
* Copies of the work are aways kept in morocco; and atew 
of the plates on India paper can be had in a Portfolio, price 4l 4 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





























THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











8 New Burlington Street, February 19, 1842, 


MR. BENTLEY will forthwith publish the following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Pathfinder,” “The Deerslayer,” &c.—In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE TWO ADMIRALS: A TALE OF THE SEA. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
II. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, Revised, with Corrections, Additions, &c., with Portraits of Columbus, Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, &c., the Tu1rp Epitton of 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
THE CATHOLIC, OF SPAIN. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Ill. | Vv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. \ In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
NEWSTOKE PRIORS. A Novel. | Karah Kaplan; or, the Koordish Chief, 
By Miss WADDINGTON. A Romance of Persia and Koordistan. 
IV. By the Hon. CHARLES STUART SAVILE. (Now ready.) 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, | , we 
MODERN FREN CH LIF E. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Edited by Mrs. GORE, LONDON LEGENDS. 
Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘“ The Dowager,” &c, By PAUL PINDAR, Gent. 
VII. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 


ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


Including — Marguerite of Valois, the Earl of Leicester, Duc de Guise, Monsieur Tavannier, the two Earls of Essex, 
Archbishop Grindall, O’ Neil. 
BY THE BENEDICTINE BRETHREN OF GLENDALOUGH. 
“ We have gathered after the reapers.” 


Edited by W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


The following NEW WORKS are now ready. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, FROM PICARDY TO LE VELAY. 


By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, ar of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &Xc. 





Il. | IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, H In 3 vols. post Svo, 


HENRY DE POMEROY. THE MIRZA. 


VI. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


DE MONTFORT; 


| 
| 
| Or, the Old English Nobleman. A Novel. 





A Romance. By JAMES MORIER, Esq. | vu 
By Mrs. BRAY, | Author of ‘“ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab,” &c. j —_ b 
Author of “ Whitehoods,” » 66 Trelawney,” &e. | In 3 vols, post 8vo, with a new Introduction, 
j ¥, A New Edition of 
Ill. j In 3 vols. post 8vo, Cc E C I L. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, | 
‘H THE QUEEN-MOTHER. VIII. 
THE VETERANS OF CHELSEA le 3 vole. See, ath i 
| A Romance of the Days of Henry 1V. Being a new 4n 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
HOSPITAL. Edition of “ The Queen’s Poisoner.” ‘THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Author of “The Subaltern,” Ke. Author of “‘ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” &c. Author of “‘ Memoirs of Popular Delusions,” &e, 
Ix. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of John Law, Projector of the famous Mississippi Scheme, James I. the D gist, Dr. Dee, P. | and Cagliostro, 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 





X. XI. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c., including several In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits from Original Pictures, 
Pacsimiles of rare and unique old Prints, MEMOIRS or tue Ricut Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, 
MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
OR, PEREGRINATIONS WITH UNCLE TIM AND MR. BOSKY, OF LITTLE Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the Originals in 
BRITAIN, DRYSALTER possession of the eo 
A ! ° 
: By the Rev. G, R. GLEIG, 
By GEORGE DANIEL. Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Printed by Cuantes Rosson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North Brizton, Groncr Lever, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Caniacuith New Road, both in the Count Si 
Francis Burpetr Faanxuirn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington in the’ County of Middlesex, Printers, at their Printing ‘Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in "he Chey oj Lentons 
and published by Witt1am ArMIGER How vag of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Litrnany GazETrE 

ridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, February 19th, 1842.—Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway, 





Ovrics, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo 
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